











A KIWANIS Community 


There will be no doubt in the minds of motorists about Missouri Valley. Lowa. 


it is a Kiwanis community and the signs prove it. 
Motorists coming into Missouri Valley on the two main highways will know 
a bit. perhaps stay 


there are good and sufficient reasons for them to look around 
a meeting to attend. 


overnight and if they are Kiwanians and it is Tuesday there is 
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The Publicity Committee of the club did the installation. Here they are from left to right: Frank 
G. Houdek; W. H. (Dan) McGrew; Glen Dobson, Chairman; Ralph Stebbins and Charles Stay. 


Material is Durable The Prices Are Lower 


Price. F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 inches to provide name of 
place and time of meeting. Price, F. O. B. Chicago__$1.75 


Made of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel—single faced: 


30 inches in diameter, made of 18 gauge specially pre- 


pared steel, edges reinforced by 1 x 11% inch angle iron, ph : 
Tore S ais ‘ee Auxiliary plate 6x18 inches to provide name of city 
empriem in iree colors, Olgn Wi 1©O eel, GISCOLOT, TUSI . . ~ ~ 
: } RB li . | f ‘ or town. Price, F. Q. B. Chicag ) $1.25 
oC rR. SeemeacS of nec prnenenee os = orale Plates of vitreous enamel, single faced, made of 18 
service. Brackets for attaching to 4x4 inch post included. gauge specially prepared steel. 
$9.00 


Post not included. This can be secured locally. Price, complete, with plates, F. O. B. Chicago 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Chicago, Illinois 


520 North Michigan Ave., 
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he _— — are designed to make effective our 


Constitutional objects. 


To render service: 

1. To under-privileged children 2. In work with 
boys and girls 3. Through vocational guidance 
4. In establishing closer relations between rural 
and urban communities 5. By encouragement 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship, 








and 


To render further service: 

1. By the support of churches in their spiritual 
aims 2. Through initiation and support of con- 
structive policies of conservation 3. By cooper- 
ation in law observance and enforcement 4. By 
continued interest in public safety 5. In furnish- 
ing a broader knowledge of the fundamentals of 
popular government and the responsibilities of 
citizenship 6. By the maintenance of the inter- 
national good will existing between the Domin- 
ion of Canada and the United States of America 
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We Still Have 
A Bill of Rights 


By CHARLES E. MILLIKAN 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Public Affairs for United States 


“silver-tongued orators” use the expression “from the 

rock ribbed coast of New England to the golden sands 
of Southern California,” but the expression has always 
failed to arouse any particularly active imagination in our 
mind. However, the recent trip “from the golden sands of 
Southern California to the rock ribbed coast of New Eng- 
land” to attend the International Convention at Boston 
served to emphasize the magni- 
tude of the reference. It is im- 
possible for one to travel from 
the Pacific slope to the Atlantic 
coast without realizing that the 
United States of America is in- 
deed a tremendously big coun- 
try. On such a journey, one 
sees orange groves, cotton fields, 


Fes: many years we have, on occasion, heard alleged 





M@ Suggestion is made that U. S. Constitution 
Week be an occasion for re-examination of the 
value of human liberty in a democracy and a 


time for re-dedication to American principles. 


mines, mountain plateaus heavily wooded with trees, great 
fields of wheat and corn, droves of cattle, large factories 
and big cities, all evidencing the fact that in the brief space 
of approximately one hundred and fifty years the United 
States has become one of the great nations of the world, 
both from the standpoint of resources and human accom- 
plishments. 

A traveler with an inquiring mind will want to know 
what has been responsible for 
the tremendous growth of the 
United States in such a com- 
paratively short time. Has it 
been due to the inventive genius 
of our people, to their great am- 
bition, to the natural produc- 
tiveness of the soil, to plain, 
hard work, to great statesman- 








ship? Undoubtedly, all of these have 
been contributing factors, but it is 
probably due more to the fact that we 
started our national existence with full 
recognition of what we are pleased to 
call the American concept of govern- 
ment. This concept was stated in our 
Declaration of Independence in these 
words: 

“We hold these truths to be self evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.—That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

From the first, it has been our belief 
that government is the creature of a 
free people, set up by them as an in- 
strument by which the individual and 
collective rights of a free people can 
be secured and protected. 

The framers of the constitution of 
the United States based their moment- 
ous labors upon that principle. By the 
constitution they established a govern- 
ment organized for the purpose of se- 
curing individual rights to a free people 
while at the same time providing a 
means of protection for the whole. That 
constitution expressly recognized the 
fact that a democracy was being es- 
tablished; that all power of government 
resided in the people but that the people 
granted a measure of their sovereign 
power to an organized federal union, 
the constitution itself being at once the 
grant and the measure of that power. 
Under this plan of government, the 
American system became in effect one 
of dual sovereignties, by which is meant 
that the states were themselves limited 
sovereign governments within their own 
particular spheres and the government 
of the United States was likewise sover- 
eign within its own sphere. It was never 
contemplated that the government of 
the United States should have or at- 
tempt to exercise the power of con- 
trolling or regulating the purely local 
affairs and concerns of states and their 
citizens and not until very recent times 
has this idea of the proper exercise of 
governmental power had any different 
application. 

At the time of the constitutional con- 
vention, serious consideration was given 
to the proposal that there should be 
written into the constitution a bill of 
rights which should specifically and ex- 
pressly set forth guaranties in favor 
of individuals against the exercise of 
governmental power. Such a declara- 
tion of rights was not written into the 
constitution at the time of its adoption 
because of a prevailing opinion that 
such a statement of individual rights 
Was unnecessary, in view of the fact 
that the government being established 
by the constitution was one of limited 
powers and that the federal government 
thus established could not go beyond 
the grant of power expressly written 


““One of the most greatly prized possessions of a 

free man has been the opportunity and the privi- 

lege of acquiring, possessing and holding prop- 
erty.”” 
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into the constitution itself. 

However, when the several states 
were considering the ratification of the 
constitution, it became immediately evi- 
dent that the people would not be satis- 
fied without an express declaration of 
certain fundamental rights which the 
government of the United States should 
have no power to abridge or deny. As 
a result of these demands, the first ten 
amendments to the constitution of the 
United States were proposed in the first 
congress in 1789 and were submitted to 
the states for ratification, which was 
finally accomplished when Virginia 
ratified the amendments on December 
15, 1791. 

These first ten amendments have gen- 
erally been referred to as “The Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights.” They guarantee 
to every individual citizen of the United 
States and, in most cases, even to those 
who are subject to the jurisdiction of 
its laws, though not citizens, that the 
government of the United States can- 
not deprive these individuals of certain 
rights of free men. In brief, the bill 
of rights provides for freedom of re- 
ligion and the free exercise thereof; 
freedom of speech and of the press; 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and petition the government for 
a redress of grievances; the right to 
keep and bear arms; the right to be 
free from unreasonable searches and 
seizures; that no person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime except on a _ present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury; 
that he shall not be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself; that he shall not be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; that no private property 
shall be taken for public use without 
just compensation; that he shall have 
a right of trial by jury in all criminal 
cases and that in any civil cases at law, 
he shall also have the right of trial by 
jury; and that excessive bail shall not 
be required, excessive fines imposed nor 
cruel and unusual punishments _in- 
flicted. The last of the ten amendments 
provides that “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

That these guaranties against the 
unwarranted exercise of governmental 
power have had a large part in the 
development of American civilization 
should require no argument or demon- 
stration. From the very inception of 
government under the constitution, it 
has been considered to be one of the 
fundamental rights of an American 
that he should be free to, acquire, hold 
and possess property, without limit or 
restraint except only that he should so 
conduct himself as not to interfere with 
like rights on the part of his fellow 
citizens. 

The federal government, from its 
very beginning, encouraged the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry and the 
acquisition of property by individual 
citizens. The government likewise, un- 

(Turn to page 563) 
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Nibbling At The 


Unemployment Problem 


very modest and humble approach 
to the greatest problem facing 
America today. There is probably no 
panacea unless it be war or other world- 
wide catastrophe which can bring about 
a rapid, wholesale change in the pres- 
ent situation. The writer wishes to 
nominate a few phases of the unem- 
ployment preblem for the consideration 
of Kiwanis clubs, locally and nationally. 
Governmental units, large and small, 
Federal, State, County and local, have 
been forced into some responsibility for 
the unemployed. Their efforts will not 
be of maximum effectiveness unless 
civic bodies supplement these efforts 
with individual and group initiative. 
Shortage of trained and technical 
workers. The first paradox of the un- 
employment problem is a shortage of 
trained workers. This sounds strange 
yet it is true. Whenever research and 
technical projects are proposed it is 
difficult to find well-trained unemployed 
workers who can assist in supervision 
and execution of the rank and file of 
the personnel. While there is usually 
an oversupply of teachers trained for 
regular teaching there is an actual 
shortage of teachers trained for teach- 
ing handicapped children. During the 


ik title of this article implies a 





“The roving of young people and lack of parental 


them are diffi 


responsibility for 
have to be solved.’’ 


cult problems which 


By HARRY J. BAKER 


Director Psychological Clinic, Member 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Michigan 


M@ Civic bodies must, in the opin- 
ion of this writer, supplement ef- 
forts of various governmental units 
which have been forced into re- 
sponsibility for the unemployed 


World War there were urgent needs 
for technical services in the army so 
vital that various types of aptitude and 
trade information tests were required 
to guarantee the selection of qualified 
workers. These were selected out of a 
vast number who claimed to be quali- 
fied but were often found below a suit- 
able standard. 

Industry demands candidates with 
some knowledge of fundamental skills 
as a partial preparation for immediate 
employment. Few such candidates are 
available although thousands graduate 
from the college preparatory courses 
with emphasis upon academic rather 
than vocational training. The schools 
find difficulty in convincing pupils and 
their parents that the supply for can- 
didates for professions such as law and 
medicine entirely overbalances’ the 
greater needs for candidates for manu- 
facturing, industry and business. 

In large industrial cities it 
is estimated that there is 
naturally a five percent an- 
nual turnover due to retire- 
ments, deaths, and accidents. 
If there are 100,000 such 
workers in a city, the replace- 
ments would amount to 5,000 
annually. In such a city 
the number graduating from 
technical, trade and _ voca- 
tional schools is much less, 
probably not one-fourth of 
this number, although the 
high schools may be gradu- 
ating up to 5,000 academically 
trained students annually. 

It would be well for the 
Kiwanis club of every city 
to undertake a survey of this 
problem and to hear both 
sides of the question. Un- 
doubtedly the schools would 
welcome the crystallization 
of the needs and an awaken- 
ing of parenthood to the 
newer phases of vocational 











“‘No nation can survive long unless a large 
of its population engages in successful small business 
enterprises,”’ 


guidance. If such an education is a 
little more expensive, these costs should 
be balanced against the greater ulti- 
mate costs of the present ill-advised 
policy, which throws thousands of un- 
trained and unwanted graduates upon 
a barren market. Such changes are 
not brought about abruptly but may 
require slow advance along many fronts 
for years. 

Employment of the Handicapped. 
Another approach to the army of the 
unemployed is the problem of the physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped. Even when there is a shortage 
of jobs for the normal and able-bodied, 
a strictly utilitarian question should 
never be raised about bothering with 
the handicapped at all. 

The first question concerns the num- 
ber of the handicapped. No one knows 
the exact answer. About ten years ago 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection under President 
Hoover estimated that there were ten 
million handicapped children in the 
United States. While this number, or 
about twenty percent of the total, seems 
to have been a high estimate, in many 
of the larger cities special education 
provision is made for about five per- 

(Turn to page 563) 
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Working Together on the Railroad 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 








and file workers blow off 

steam now and then, ac- 
cording to William M. Jef- 
fers, who is president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
Early this year, Jeffers hit 
upon the novel idea of invit- 
ing 200 freight conductors, 
brakemen, engineers, station 
agents and other employes 
from all over the U.P. 
tem to headquarters’ in 
Omaha and assembling them 
in a big room with 300 top 
executives of the railroad. 
Then Jeffers addressed the 
toilers. 

“T want you men who run 
the trains and handle the 
freight to talk up frankly 
and tell us fellows in the 
management how you think 
we can make this a better 
railroad and how we can get 
more business.” 


3 PAYS to let the rank 


sys- 


For two days, the rank 
and file fired away at their 
bosses. On the third day, 


Jeffers gave the executives a 
chance to talk back, either 
to explain why things could 
not be done as the men in 
striped overalls wanted them 
done, or to say, as most of 
the vice-presidents and man- 





‘‘Down at the freight depot he ran into a relief freight conductor.”’ 


learned 
something about railroading they didn’t 
know before. 


agers did, that they had 


This session in Omaha to let the 
U.P. employes blow off steam took 
place last February. Six months later, 
I encountered President Jeffers and 
asked him if anything worthwhile had 
come of the experiment. 

“T’ll say something came of it,’”’ he 
boomed. ‘‘We’ve got everybody on the 
railroad out after new business and in 
the past five months they’ve picked up 
sixteen million pounds of freight we 
didn’t have last year.” 

All this had its beginning when, one 
day, in the course of an inspection 
trip, Jeffers stopped at Salina, Kansas, 
and as usual, was talking with as many 
employes as he could. Down at the 


freight depot he ran into a relief 
freight conductor who, in his spare 


time, had made it his business to call 
on prospective shippers and ask them 


H President William M. Jeffers 
of the Union Pacific Railroad 
found that the men who run the 
trains and handle the freight 
know a lot of things so he 
called them together and the 
results were satisfying to all 
sides including the public. 
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why they used the motor trucks in- 
stead of the railroads, This conductor 
had uncovered some comments any- 
thing but complimentary to the rail- 
road management, and, having known 
Jeffers on a first-name basis for years, 
he let the boss have them, for better or 
for worse, and concluded with: 

“Bill, if we could only break a few 
of your cock-eyed operating rules, we 
could get some of this business back 
on the rails again.” 

“All right, Si,” replied Jeffers. 
“We'll break them, or we’ll change 
them, but first we’ve got to find out 
what the shippers want. How’d you like 
to pick two other men and spend the 
next three months calling on every 
shipper in this division to find out what 
they say about the railroad?” 

Si said he would like to do it. He 
and two others, one a man pulled off a 
freight train, the other out of a depot, 
spent the following weeks going from 
door to door in Kansas and Nebraska 
towns, asking business men why they 
didn’t use the rails more. At every 
door they gleaned an earful. Shippers 
who had nonchalantly smoked the traf- 
fic solicitors’ cigars and said nothing 
about their grievances, opened up and 
spoke their minds when the freight 
conductor of Number 9 called on them. 

These conversations were relayed 
just as they occurred, in written re- 
ports to the President’s office. Before 
many weeks, Jeffers enlarged the sur- 
vey. Men pulled from freight trains 
and depots made similar door to door 
calls in every division from Omaha to 
Los Angeles, and from Ogden to Port- 
land. Ideas for bettering the freight 
service poured into Jeffers’ office in a 
veritable torrent. By the end of three 
months, the inquiring railroaders had 
netted 9875 specific suggestions and 
complaints. 

“T’m going to have these fellows 
come to Omaha and tell us what’s the 
matter with us,” Jeffers told his execu- 
tive staff, one day. “Maybe we can 
learn something about the railroad 
business.”’ 

He invited not only the men who 
had worked on the traffic inquiry, but 
the spokesmen for the 29 labor organi- 
zations with which the Union Pacific 
does business, including every type of 
worker on the system. They were put 
up at the best hotel in Omaha, as the 
guests of the management. 

The 9875 suggestions were tabulated 
by statisticians. About one shipper in 
every four didn’t use the rails because 
no railroad man had asked him for the 
business. A lot of them used the motor 
trucks because the pick up and deliv- 
ery service was better. Some claimed 
that freight trains were too slow. A 
number of prospective customers boy- 
cotted the railroad because agents were 
too arbitrary in their rules and regu- 
lations. 

All these criticisms were enlarged 
at the tell-it-to-the-boss meeting. When 
the session broke up, things began to 
happen. Division superintendents 
speeded up freight schedules until the 
freights were highballing along right 

















behind the streamliners. In some in- 
stances, shipments that formerly re- 
quired three days were delivered over 
night. The management ordered a fleet 
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“The old engineer looked at him 


for a moment then started for the 

door. ‘Bill don’t ever get so busy 

that you haven’t time to think,’ he 
advised.’’ 


of lightweight, highspeed cars for pack- 
age freight that could boom along as 
fast as the passenger trains. 
Carrying on the tradition of em- 
ploye-management codperation estab- 
lished by Carl Gray, his predecessor, 
Jeffers has a way of making everybody 
on the line feel that the U.P. is “his” 
company. The informal, hale and hearty 
head of the Union Pacific is a former 
rank and file man himself and he still 
holds a membership card in the teleg- 
(Turn to page 564) 
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Boy Scouts—Men of Tomorrow 


Bin New York World's Fair 
address famous "“G Man" 
places responsibility for the citi- 
zenship of tomorrow on the 
youngsters of today calling at- 
tention to need of exercise of 
character. 


HAVE been honored in being asked 

to discuss the subject of Citizen- 

ship. Of course, this implies good 
citizenship—there should be no other 
kind. There should be no other thought 
for stalwart young men such as your- 
than the build- 
ing of a greater na- 
tion, a better nation, a 
cleaner thinking nation, 
through the constant 
recruiting of new sol- 
diers in the army of 
good citizenship. Only 
by this means may we 
hope to free our nation 
from the threat of the 
criminal forces which 
seek to place it in bond- 
age. 

It is a cloud upon our 
national happiness that 
for each one of you 
young men who form 
the great army of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
there is a_ host of 
enemies who seek to 
prevent you from build- 
ing Our America to a 
higher plane of clean- 
liness, decency, and 
human welfare. 

Even though you are 
1,281,000 strong, the 
criminal hosts out-num- 
ber you almost four to 
In its ranks there 

4,750,000 
thieves, 
burglars, embezzlers, 
arsonists, kidnapers, 
extortionists and other 


selves 


one, 
are over 


murderers, 


offenders against our 
laws. 
They exist through 


no accident. They live 
and breathe and plun- 
der our country, invade 
our homes, wreck our happiness and 
take the lives of our citizens because 
they, in turn, are protected by a skulk- 
ing behind-the-lines crew of despoilers 
and modern-day pirates, the venal and 
corrupt politicians who make it their 
business to place the profits of the 
underworld above the protection of the 
decent citizen. 

These are real public enemies. They 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


rob the good citizen of his vote on elec- 
tion day. They seize control of police 
departments and other law enforce- 
ment agencies. And they even reach 
high into the governmental bodies of 
our states, into the legislatures and 
into the courts, with their slimy hands 
ever outstretched to claw at the public 
purse, 

All of us, whether we like it or not, 
pay tribute in some form or another 
to this vicious, corrupt influence which 
sooner or later must stifle America, 





unless courageous fighting young men 
and women enlist themselves heart and 
soul in a do or die battle for their 
elimination. There is your challenge! 

The symbol of America, “The Stars 
and Stripes,” represents Liberty and 
Justice. “Old Glory” still waves tri- 
umphantly over the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. It stands 
for everything that is good. Americans 


United States Department of Justice 


should be prouder than ever of Amer- 
ica today, and should fight to defend 
her ideals from the traitors in our 
midst who stand for lawlessness and 
subversive isms. We must turn upon 
the scoundrels who would destroy 
Americanism. 

Only the young can win a war. This 
is your war—for a better America. 
Step in and win it! It is a war for 
decency—for the safety of our homes, 
for the sanctity of our ballots, and for 
the cleansing of the moral fabric of our 
fellow man. 

It is your job to get 
recruits; every boy you 
teach to hate crime is 
a victory for your side; 
every person you can 
interest in a desire for 
clean’ politics, good 
government, honest ad- 
ministration of justice, 
is indeed worth a cita- 
tion for bravery and 
fidelity in action. You 
can win this war by the 
building of a_ great 
fortress a national 
mental attitude which 
will instinctively hate 
crime and every €éie- 
ment which fosters it. 
Remember this, what 
you think today will 
guide our nation tomor- 
row! There can be no 
greater achievement 
than to build for the 
happiness and moral 
safety of the future. 

The forces today 
which make possible 
our great army of crim- 
inals are public apathy, 
public lack of interest 
in honest law enforce- 
ment, public laziness 
concerning the power 
of the ballot. Upon all 
these things the under- 
world. breed s—and 
whe when I say the un- 
derworld, I include in it 
the corrupt and venal 
politician. Corruption 
assaults the strongholds of what should 
be our highest and most worthy field 
of public effort—that of politics. 

Keep it clear in your minds that 
good politics is a great and beneficial 
thing, but that corrupt politics is a 
criminal thing. With that thought 
always there should be the determina- 
tion to admire, to work for, to give 

(Turn to page 566) 
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Kiwanis Helps a City Save Itself 













i ITIES are like men... they will 

€ either round out their possibili- 

ties or drift with the stream of 
time.” 

When Racine, Wisconsin’s second city 
and an industrial center of 73,000 per- 
sons, realized that if it were to escape 
“drifting with the stream of time” it 
must do something, and do it with a 
hard-hitting thoroughness, it called on 
Kiwanian Harrison U. Wood to head a 
Civic Development program sponsored 
by the Racine Association of Commerce. 

Did Chairman Wood, a former gov- 
ernor of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District produce? The record shows that 
this committee did a unique and unusu- 
ally effective job, and they did it under 
particularly trying conditions, as a lit- 
tle of Racine’s recent history will show. 

Racine has long been a city of diver- 
sified manufacturers—163 at the pres- 
ent time—with farm machinery and 
automobiles, equipment and accessories 
being particularly important. In the 
booming 20’s few cities were as prosper- 
ous. Factories were humming, and on 
Saturdays when the workers went to 
the banks to cash their checks it was not 
uncommon to see them lined up out onto 
the sidewalk. 

Then came hard times and Racine, 
with its many heavy industries, suffered 
greatly. But declining orders with 
accompanying tobogganing of employ- 
ment weren’t the only difficulties that 
Racine people faced. A series of major 
strikes in the early and middle 30’s cost 
$38,740,000 in direct pay roll losses, and 
additional indirect losses of $58,110,000 
that resulted during this period brought 
the total cost to $96,850,000. In a city 
of 73,000 persons such a loss was a 


Executive Director, Racine 


The ‘‘Peter Petersens.’’ Eddie Kamer 
as Peter Petersen III; Bob Sykes as 
Bobby; Betty Mrkvicka as Betty; Wil- 
liam Fromm as Peter Petersen, Jr.; 
James Hamilton as Peter Petersen; Mrs. 
Margaret Blickel as Grandma Petersen; 
Peggy Wood (daughter of the general 
chairman) as Peggy Petersen. 


he; 


Above, right: Harrison U. Wood, Past Governor 
Chairman, Ciyic Development Program. Above: 





staggering blow. 

Also, during this period, Communist 
rallies in Racine’s Memorial Square 
were attended by as many as 3,000 per- 
sons. Unrest and uncertainty were re- 
tarding factors in any progress. 

What was the result? Many firms 


By KENNETH R. BYERLY 


, Wisconsin, Association of Commerce 


M An important industrial city 
begins to slip and a civic develop- 
ment program goes into action 
with a Kiwanian taking leadership. 
A story of a citizenship activity 
that gained nation-wide attention. 








, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District and General 

y e: Citizenship Day Committee, left to right: Miss M. 

Medora Roskilly, program chairman; Mrs. Edwin Stilb, records chairman; Al Costable, traffic 
chairman; C, W. Illingworth, vice chairman; Judge J. Allan Simpson, chairman. 


naturally moved elsewhere, or, when 

they were ready to expand, established 

their new operations in other cities. To- 

day 7,300 persons have jobs in other 

cities that might have been available in 

Racine, and the annual pay roll loss is 
(Turn to page 566) 
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™@ A working newspaperman 


takes the Kiwanis club publicity 
situation and analyzes it with the 
result that he arrives at some 
very. interesting conclusions 


Fr" OR years, there has been some- 
thing vitally wrong with Kiwanis 
publicity!” 

This declaration is censpicuously 
placed near the beginning of a discus- 
sion on publicity, by Karl Lehman, 
International committee chairman, in a 
recent issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Chairman Lehman is not alone in that 
opinion. Neither is the accusing finger 
to be pointed at Kiwanis solely among 
service clubs, in particular, and all or- 
ganizations in general. 

It is entirely likely, too, that a ver- 
dict of guilty, on this count, may be re- 
turned against even some commercial, 
industrial and other similar units where 
publicity, or advertising, whichever it 
may be labeled, is naturally expected 
to be more highly and effectively de- 
veloped. 

What is wrong? 

Frankly, I’m certain that it’s the fact 
that most of them are putting the pub- 
licity cart before the horse. In other 
words, there is too much stress on “get- 
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By FRANCIS J. WISE 


Managing Editor, Salem, Ohio, News, 
Member, Salem Kiwanis Club 
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ting” publicity and not enough on do- 
ing the things which, in the natural 
course of time wilk bring publicity, or 
recognition, of the right kind to the club 
without undue straining at the leash. 

Indeed, there seems to be a striking 
failure, in many cases, to analyze the 
“market,” which, in the case of service 
clubs, calls for just as much business 
acumen as it does in merchandising or 
industry. 

Many clubs, I’m afraid, think of pub- 
licity in the light of getting as many 
lines of type as possible, regardless of 
what they may say, in the newspaper 
while public relationship and the potent 
possibilities of personal selling go neg- 
lected. It would be proper to believe 
that this is true because no general and 
consistent program has been developed 
with this in view. 

No service club ordinarily needs the 
service of a high pressure publicity ex- 
pert. No service club can rightfully ex- 
pect a newspaper to devote undeserved 
space to its activities and this is no re- 
flection on the generosity of the news- 
paper which, after all, seeks existence 
by means of the white space it has for 
sale. 

Chairman Lehman is familiar with 
this situation, too, because, as he point- 
ed out at the Boston convention: “Every 


““He is expected to pull Page One Kiwanis news 
out of the air.”’ 


civic, religious and educational group in 
a city is in the habit of coming to the 
newspaper publisher or editor and ask- 
ing him to give away free the one com- 
modity he has for sale! This is space. 
We would ask no other form of business 
in our community to give away free 
that which provides a livelihood!” 

We have all read countless disserta- 
tions on publicity—its value, how to get 
it, where to get it, why we should have 
it—some of it good, most of it terribly 
immature. 

This is true, possibly, because every 
club, every organization of Kiwanis 
caliber, needs sane guidance on pub- 
licity or, rather, community relations, 
and it doesn’t always get it. 

If there is a newspaperman in the 
club he is made chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. In some cases he is 
suposed to be the “open sesame” to 
eternal and undying publicity. He is 
expected to pull “page one” Kiwanis 
news out of the air with the ease of a 
magician pulling rabbits out of a hat. 
The magician has the edge, at that, be- 
cause the rabbit is generally there to 
begin with. 

In other cases where there is no news- 
paperman in the club, a member is dele- 
gated to handle the publicity job and, 
when he thinks of it, goes to the news- 
paper with the facts in hand, whatever 
they may be, assembled to the best of 
his ability, and asks for a “good write- 
up.” Those are the stock words. 

“We've got a crackerjack of a club!” 
he tells rie newspaper editor. “They’re 
a bunch of live wires, on their toes all 
the time and, believe me, Bill, they’re 
going places. Great outfit, you ought 


” 


to belong! 
(Turn to page 565) 
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Let’s Be Sensibly Patriotic 


By LIEUT. COL. JOHN J. ALLAN 


The Salvation Army Territorial Headquarters; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of New York, N. Y. 


@ An officer in this great service 
army makes a presentation of 
his ideas of patriotism that have 
been the cause of much inter- 
esting comment since it was de- 
livered at a club luncheon and 
broadcast. 


+> 


HERE are many definitions of “Pa- 
T trict’ and there have been chang- 

ing ideas regarding it through the 
years. Crevecoeur, the French-English 
Loyalist, said in 1782, ““He is an Amer- 
ican, who, leaving behind all his an- 
cient prejudices and manners, receives 
new ones from the new mode of life 
he has embraced, the new government 
he obeys, and the new rank he holds. 
Here, individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose 
labors and posterity will one day cause 
great changes in the world.” Since 
then, we have run the gamut of differ- 
ent and changed conceptions of patriot- 
ism involving loyalties to a hundred 
different ideas. 

I am not a militarist, though I be- 
lieve one of the best guarantees against 
war is adequate preparation to meet 
an aggressor. By preparation, I mean 
something more than mere mechanical 
preparedness. While one must be pre- 
pared to meet steel with steel, there is 
a preparation of mind and spirit which 
gives an alertness as well as an evalu- 
ation of men and affairs which is a tre- 
mendous aid in either the prevention 
or the prosecution of a war. 

Those of us who have been through 
the horrors of war are honestly the 
most ardent workers in the cause of 
peace. The memory of the hectic days 
spent in a battle area cannot fail to 
create an intense hatred of the whole 
idea of war as a means of settling in- 
ternational differences. 

When I think of the forests of giant 
trees, denuded of limbs and leaves, 
standing as silent sentinels to the fol- 
ly of the nations, instinctively the 
words, “I hate war” cry out for utter- 
ance. 

When I remember the houses where- 
in the laughter of children and the lov- 
ing association of the family had giv- 
en way to fear and sorrow—when I 


recollect the orchards and fields whose 
cultivated arms and bosoms had been 
raped and ravished of beauty and serv- 
ice by the repeated and merciless on- 
slaughts of the aggressor and defender 
—and when I remember the thousands 
of American boys, who lie in Flanders’ 
Field, the glory and hope of a peace- 
loving people, I wonder whether the 
price paid was worth it. 

There are not only those who never 
returned, but thousands who, though 
they returned, for them the war will 
never cease until the last mustering 
call has been sounded, and their spirits 
have taken flight to the land of eternal 
peace where they will be forever free 
from the physical and mental suffer- 
ing occasioned by the conflict overseas. 

Add to this number 300,000 World 
War Veterans receiving compensation 
—140,000 dependents receiving gov- 
ernmental aid—and then complete the 
picture by bringing in the veterans and 
dependents of other wars, and you 
have the staggering total of one per 
cent of the population of this country 
which will have to be aided during the 
next quarter of a century because of 
war. 

I looked in my Webster’s Dictionary 
for a definition of patriotism, and I 
must confess that I liked the definition 
which I found there, which was as fol- 
lows: 

“A patriot is one who loves and is 
devoted to his native country and its 
welfare.” 

The only improvement which I could 
suggest in this definition is that some- 
where we bring in the idea of adop- 
tion, for there are so many of our 
splendid citizens who have come to our 
shores from other lands, who have the 
interests of this country as much at 
heart as those of us who were born 
here. 

Sensible patriotism contains many 
elements. The first element to my mind 
is a spirit of appreciation. Do we suf- 
ficiently appreciate the country that 
gives to us advantages unknown in 
any other country of the world? Let 
us think, and perhaps a little selfishly, 
of the geographical advantages of our 
United States. It is bounded on the 
east and west by mighty oceans with 
magnificent ports from which sail ships 
to all parts of the world. Not only are 





these oceans a connecting link with 
the rest of the world, but they are also 
God-given water frontiers which as- 
sure us a measure of protection in 
times of aggression. Also consider the 
fact that we are situated in the Tem- 
perate Zone with a climate which for 
variety and livableness is not surpassed 
in any other country. Again let us 
think of the natural resources which 
are ours, rendering us practically a 
self-sustaining people, and giving us a 
per capita wealth far beyond that of 
any other nation. 

Do we sufficiently appreciate the 
freedom which we have for the expres- 
sion of our own ideas and the worship 
of God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience? We should also 
appreciate the fact that a continuance 
of this freedom is guaranted us by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
There should be a keen appreciation 
of the equality of opportunity guar- 
anteed to every citizen regardless of 
race, color, or creed—and this guar- 
antee applies in the fields of education, 
art, politics, business, and the church. 
Therefore, I think that the first ele- 
ment of a sensible patriotism is appre- 
ciation, and instead of continually find- 
ing fault, let us thank God for the 
blessings which we have and which are 
guaranteed to us as a result of the 
form of government under which we 
live. 

Another element of sensible patriot- 
ism is the element of calmness. These 
are days of agitation in the press, on 
the street corner, on the radio, by book 
and by pamphlet, and a sensible pa- 
triot will remain calm and refuse to 
be stampeded. They may criticize you 
and accuse you of disloyalty because 
you do not speedily and enthusiastical- 
ly follow the crowd, but the quiet, 
calm man may possess more real loy- 
alty than a dozen of the shouting kind. 

A sensible patriotism will, while en- 
deavoring to preserve a sane national- 
istic spirit, recognize the relationship 
and obligation of America to the rest 
of the world. God has not given us a 
place of advantage and leadership for 
the purpose of creating a destructive 
nationalistic isolation. True, we want 
none of the intrigues, the Godlessness, 
the pogroms, and the regimentation of 

(Turn to page 568) 
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Water Runs Down Hill 


@ This observer uses a familiar 
example to point out the need 
for conservation of natural re- 
sources and adds a warning 
against what can happen if we 
keep on wasting. 


OR years, the agriculture schools 
F ive been grinding out grade and 

special course students. There 
have been millions of words printed 
and radioed to the nation, while poli- 
ticians have campaigned on stopping 
soil waste. Yet if I should drop in on 
any one of the thousands of farm 
operators whose farms I have noticed 
from train or auto window—well, the 
conversation might run something like 
this;—and I might run, or should. 


Me: “Mr. Smith, does water run 
down hill?” 

Mr. S., peering into my face: “Sure.” 

Me: “Well, what makes water 
muddy?” 

Mr. S.: “Why, dirt in it, of course.” 

Me (getting nervous, because of the 
look in Smith’s eye): “Would you 
plough a gully right down through 


your corn or cotton field, down hill?” 

Mr. S.: “Why, of course not, it 
would ruin my—say, wait a minute! 
What are you driving at?” 

Me: “Well, Mr. Smith” (more nerv- 
ous), “would you plough hundreds of 
little gullies down the hill through your 
cotton field?” 

Mr. S.: “Say, young fellow, what 
are you getting at, anyway?” 

Me, hurriedly exiting: “Mr. Smith, 
YOU DID DO IT!” 

Mr. S.: “‘Huh—that’s my business 
how I plough my field. Suits me.” 

But how about his children who 
must take over some day? Maybe he 
“has a right” to waste natural re- 
sources—maybe so—maybe so. 

Add it all up. 
Water does run 
down hill, and 
the more pre- 
cipitous the fall, 
the more rapid 
the runoff, and 
the more valu- 
able top soil is 
lost to the delta 
of the Missis- 
sippi. 

It is unbeliev- 
able, in this day of every state with an 
“AG” school, every county with a 
county agent, and with millions of 
pamphlets mailed out, and with radio 
and its “Farm and Home Hour,” telling 
us how not to waste the nation’s great- 
est wealth, our top soil. 


“We must stop plowing gul- 
lies down hill in every field 
of our major industries and 
in our personal lives.’’ 
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By MARVIN W. KRIEGER 


Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce,. Muskogee, Oklahoma 


The child playing in the sandy gut- 
ter after a rain, building little dams 
and dikes, won’t make those mistakes. 
He knows better. It is too obvious. 
Yet, this is “the land of the free” to do 
as we please. Or is it? 

Perhaps the tiller of the soil has a 
right to waste natural resources if he 
chooses for he is not alone in the 
practice of waste. The oil field boys 
blow away millions of feet of natural 
gas in order to “keep her flowing.” 
Of course, that gas is lost forever, 
while the farmer’s top soil may be 
caught farther down, by jetties and 
wing dams. 
Generations 
to come just 
won’t have 
those gas de- 
posits. Dol 
hear, “Oh, 
well, that 
will be their 
worry?” 

Very er- 
udite execu- 
tives still flip 
matches and 
cigarette butts and leave camp fires 
among the dry leaves, and thus start 
fires that wipe out millions of feet of 
valuable lumber. And we might ob- 
serve that many transportation execu- 
tives are still operating steam engines, 
when it is a well-known fact that a 
steam engine which will develop more 
than 387 per cent efficiency, is most 
extraordinary, and certainly is not the 
rule. The other 63 per cent of the 
coal or oil which is wasted, goes the 
route of the farmer’s top soil, except 
that they are lost forever. 

Is there any truth in the old axiom 
that “a nation which wastes its nat- 
ural resources must pay through the 
nose”? History sayeth not to the con- 
trary. History 
further relates 
that as a peo- 
ple waste their 
substance, 
thus weaken- 
ing them- 
selves, they 
are soon taken 
over by the 
demagogue 
and unscrupu- 
lous politician, 
and regimented by a central govern- 
ment. History further points out that 
the business of government is that of a 
referee, and that nowhere and at no 
time has any government been success- 
ful as an entrepreneur of business or 
economic developments. 


“During a war we shoot 
men for waste. 
it sabotage then, but after 
war, we go merrily on de- 
stroying our resources and 
leading to self-destruction.”’ 


Signs of the results of economic 
The deadly 


waste are all about us. 
weakening process is obvious, Our 
national junk pile is beginning to 


mount with discarded formulae de- 
signed to cure superficially, certainly 
temporarily, a disease which is basic 
—one that is personal. We have too 
much of the “‘we don’t give a whoop— 
let the future take care of itself’’ psy- 
chology. While we are running a 
qualitative analysis, let’s pour in our 
tube some of this attitude and test for 
treason. We will find a large per- 
centage of it present, if we are honest 
about the test. 

Duringa 
war we shoot 
men for waste. 
We call it 
sabotage then, 
but after war, 
we go merrily 
on destroying 
our resources 
and leading to 
self-destruc- 
tion. 

Cutting 
weeds on the highways in order to give 
men something to eat doesn’t make 
sense. But paying men to build public 
wealth by creating useful things does 
make sense. However, the former is an 
easy way out and is in line with our 
careless, wasteful attitude. 

Who said, “There are no more 
frontiers’? The creative’ thinkers 
among us know, and the youth of to- 
day certainly needs to be told in no 
uncertain terms, that—the field is 
wide open. The field of conservation 
of resources. We must stop plowing 
gullies down hill in every field of our 
major industries, and in our personal 
lives. Efficiency! The destiny of Amer- 
ica is in the making, and it depends 
upon the practice of the full meaning 
of efficiency, as to its ultimate outcome. 


We call 
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GIVING AT DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


titude of a member of a Kiwanis club if he is to enjoy 

to the full the fellowship and to participate in a satisfy- 
ing manner in the service and leadership activities of his 
club. This obviously does not mean that a member is not 
going to receive much from his club membership. But if his 
main thought is centered upon what he is to receive and 
not upon what he is to contribute his membership will not 
have the largest value for him. 

This is accepted quite generally as to club membership. 
We believe that it is also the right attitude of a Kiwanian 
attending a Kiwanis convention. But this is not so gener- 
ally recognized. Too much the responsibility for a conven- 
tion is considered mainly that of the board or the host club 
and its general Convention Committee. Outside of the of- 
ficers and boards and Convention Committees most of those 
attending a convention have as their primary thought that 
they are going to receive rather than to contribute. 

It surely will be in the interests of better conventions if 
those who attend them cultivate more of the attitude of 
giving rather than getting. As we are now in the midst of 
our district conventions it is suggested that those planning 
to attend these conventions this fall go in the spirit of con- 
tributing in many different ways to the convention rather 
than merely of seeking what they can receive. 

In the first place, they should give their hearty hand- 
shakes and friendly greetings to all others. There are too 
many who limit their fellowship at conventions to their own 
clique or club or divisional group and give all too little 
attention to friendly contacts with all in attendance. The 
reception and welcoming of those at a convention is looked 
upon too much as the responsibility of the officers and the 
committee and members of the host club whereas each and 
every Kiwanian attending a convention should feel that he 
is a part of what may be termed a general reception com- 
mittee to contribute to the spread of friendliness and fel- 
lowship during the convention days. 

They should give their personal presence at all the ses- 
sions and at such conferences as include their Kiwanis re- 
sponsibilities and interests. At some of the conventions 
there is a regrettable lack of attendance at both the ses- 
sions and conferences whereas one can find a large number 
in the hotel lobbies. There is of course the time for fellow- 
ship and such fellowship is much to be desired but certainly 
those attending a convention should help to make the pro- 
gram produce the values intended by being present at the 
sessions and conferences to give the encouragement to the 
speakers and leaders which comes from a good-sized and 
interested audience. They will then do all the better job 
and make the gathering more worth while in education 
and inspiration for all. 

They should attend the convention prepared to give to 
the others their ideas and Kiwanis experience in a generous 
and even self-sacrificing manner. Even if some do not feel 
that their knowledge or experience is anything out of the 
ordinary, they may find that in the discussions of confer- 
ences or open forums some points are raised upon which 
they can make very definite contributions for the good of 
all. The success of conferences and open forums is in pro- 
portion to the contribution and participation of all present. 

Again they should contribute of their social abilities at 
the various entertainment features. Of course, some may 
contribute of their special musical gifts but this would be 


Te GIVE rather than to get is well recognized as the at- 


I am rather 
thinking of the contribution which all with a social purpose 
can make to the spirit of fellowship and to the varied en- 


definitely arranged by the Program Committee. 


tertainment features. They can also show such interest in 
the entertainment programs that those seeking to entertain, 
whatever the character of the entertainment, will put it 
over in a better manner and so bring the greater joy to all. 

At their convention they should also give intelligent at- 
tention to the matter of resolutions. In the first place they 
should strive to contribute any suggestions as to the subject 
matter for resolutions that they believe should come before 
the convention for action. Likewise they should seek to 
fully understand the resolutions as submitted by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. They should also do their part in leading 
any discussion that makes for intelligent action upon them, 
and finally, should give their vote in accordance with their 
convictions. It is undoubtedly true that at many district 
conventions all too inadequate resolutions are offered. With- 
out doubt this condition in part obtains because of the lack 
of interest of members as well as leaders in better and more 
fitting resolutions and their failure to assist to such an end. 
Let all give themselves to the improvement of resolutions 
submitted and to attentive and intelligent action upon them. 

If those attending a convention are delegates or alter- 
nates, they should give themselves to assisting all action re- 
lated to the selection of the best and most qualified leaders 
for the district offices. In their division they should do 
their part to see that the best fitted men are recommended 
for nomination and election as lieutenant governors. They 
should finally give themselves to a study of all candidates 
so that at the time of the election they can cast their votes 
in a thoroughly intelligent manner to assist in electing the 
most qualified men to lead their districts. 

If their wives come with them to the convention they 
should help the convention by seeking to have these wives 
play their part in promoting fellowship among all the ladies 
and in assisting them in securing the fullest values from all 
that is provided for the ladies. 

Finally, they can give their appreciation to the members 
of the host club and its Convention Committee who gener- 
ally have given unusual thought and labor to carrying out 
the large and detailed arrangements for the convention. 
While it is customary to pass resolutions of appreciation, 
it would mean far more if quite more generally those in at- 
tendance at a convention personally voiced their gratitude. 

If such an attitude of giving rather than receiving is ad- 
visable for those attending a district convention, it is cer- 
tainly most appropriate for those attending a divisional con- 
ference, an inter-club meeting and even an International 
convention. Cultivate the attitude of contributing rather 
than merely that of receiving and you may be sure that you 
will contribute very much to help all such Kiwanis gather- 
ings and you will then receive far greater values yourself. 

Attend your district conventions if you possibly can, but 
attend these and all other Kiwanis gatherings to give as well 
as to get. Such an attitude will result in both you yourself 
and others gaining the more from all these meetings and 
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‘Ie is imperative to recall that before God 
gives a man a great task He always takes him 
the 





from crowd.”’ 
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emocracy in 
Education 


By C. C. MOSELEY 


Superintendent City Schools, Member 
Kiwanis Club of Anniston, Alabama 





@ Educator tells of need to recog- 
nize problems that exist and take 
steps to readjust our thinking and 


our plans. Individual 
still very necessary. 


opinions 


ACH citizen of the United States 
is a stockholder in an enterprise 
with a million employees doing a 
two-billion dollar business every year 
and occupying a plant valued at six bil- 
lion dollars. This enterprise has natural 
resources worth five times—yes, many 
times—as much as all of our material, 
mineral, soil, oil, and forest resources 


put together,—The American Public 
Schools. 
The children are the natural re- 


sources; the teachers and other work- 
ers the employees; the school buildings 
and grounds the plant. This plant is 
for all the children of all the people 
and located in a country where each 
individual has the freedom to develop 
his own faculties to the best of his 
ability. 

We must face the fact, however, that 
we are living in a “depressed society” 


in which millions continue to be unem- 
ployed in spite of enormous expendi- 
tures and that it has its effect upon our 
youth who upon finishing school can no 
longer find work. 

We are beset by all sorts of propa- 


ganda to change our form of political 
and social organization to some form 
of “ism’”’ which is hostile to our demo- 
cratic society. As a result of the im- 
pact of science and technology upon 
our modes of thinking and action, we 
are becoming confused in our sense of 
social and moral values. We have lost 
our sense of direction. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of National Education Association 
of which Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard is 
chairman, has recently published its re- 
ports in four books, one of which is en- 
titled: “‘The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy.” I quote from 
this volume: “If schools are to help in 
defense of the democratic ideal, their 
purposes must be defined in terms of 
that ideal, and their activities must be 
resolutely directed toward it. Those 
who administer and teach in the schools 
must regard the study of democracy as 
their first professional responsibility. 
Man is not made for institutions. In- 
stitutions are made by and for man- 
kind. The institutions of a democracy 
are not, therefore, set up as golden 


calves to worship or as Molochs de- 
manding human sacrifice.” Dr. Charles 
Beard says: ‘Educational administra- 
tion in a totalitarian country, such as 
Germany or Italy is openly hostile to 
every manifestation of free inquiry and 
discussion in the schools from bottom 
to top. The subjects to be taught, the 
books admitted to the schoolrooms, the 
papers and magazines bought for li- 
braries, and the very spirit of instruc- 
tion are prescribed in minute detail. No 
room is left for private opinion. The 
declared purpose and program of edu- 
cation is to crush all liberty of instruc- 
tion and all independent search for 
truth.”’ In other words you are told 
“What to Think” in these countries, 
whereas in democratic America we try 
to teach “How to Think.” In a de- 
mocracy as contrasted with the totali- 
tarian country it is: love vs. hate; lead 
vs. drive; do your own thinking vs. 
propagandize; representative form of 
government vs. dictatorship; good 
neighborliness vs. greed and selfishness. 
We have freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, freedom of religion and the 
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great triad named in the Declaration of 
Independence—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. All of these were 
bought at a great price. Are they not 
worth our preserving and teaching to 
our children? 

We are living in a world that is on 
the march. We may not know exactly 
where we are going, but we are on our 
way. Everywhere is a sense of aspira- 
tion. There is upon mankind the quest 
for a fuller and better life. Davidson, 
in his history of education, said: “If 
the United States is to be a democracy 
in anything more than name, we must 
educate the masses.” Since this is true, 
_education must emphasize the sacred- 
ness of personality. Its business is to 
cultivate and develop personality that 
shall stand upright and unashamed, be- 
cause there can be no true education 
without the cultivation of self-con- 
fidence, self-reliance, and self-respect. 
We must again champion the “unalien- 
able rights” of the individual. Man is 
not a pawn in the lap of Kings or a tool 
in the hands of political charlatans. To 
whatever God has given life, to that He 
has given individuality. Every leaf dif- 
fers from every other leaf in outline, 
texture, and color. There are thousands 
of stars at night but each star differs 
from every other star. So it is with per- 
sonality. Dr. Joseph R. Sizzo says: “It 
is time that we take fresh hold of the 
Magna Charta of Christianity’s con- 
ception of personality. It is so easy to 
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conform, but the test of civilization 

lies in its ability to create the individual 

and develop him as a person. A differ- 

ent world will never be a better world 

until that day comes. 

“To thine awn self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

One of our greatest perils is crowd- 
mindedness. It has us spellbound. We 
sometimes think it no longer good taste 
to advance an individual opinion. We 
say it is not patriotic. Are we becom- 
ing slaves to public opinion? We be- 
come drifters rather than thinkers. 
Dr. Sizzo again says: “It is imperative 
to recall that before God gives a man 
a great task He always takes him from 
the crowd. He sent Moses into the 
desert, Elijah into Kedron, Jeremiah 
into the meadows of Anathoth, Amos 
to the plowed fields of Tekoa, Paul to 
Arabia, and Jesus to the Wilderness.”’ 

G. Stanley Hall in 1923 said: ‘‘Edu- 
cation has now become the chief prob- 
lem of the world—its one holy cause. 
The nations that see this will survive 
and those that fail to do so will slowly 
perish.— There must be re-education 
of the will and of the heart as well as 
of the intellect, and the ideals of serv- 
ice must supplant those of selfishness 
and greed. Nothing else can save us.” 
It is clear that you need a reasonable 
amount of education before democracy 
becomes at all possible. If your popu- 
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‘*‘Every man has the same right and should have the same privilege to deyelop the faculties with which 
nature has endowed him to the very best of his ability.’’ 
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lation is illiterate, the machinery for 
democracy fails. What kind of educa- 
tion is then necessary for us that we 
may avoid dictatorship? Bertrand Rus- 
sell says: “On the one hand, every man 
needs to a certain degree self-reliance 
and self-confidence, a willingness to 
back his own judgment; on the other 
hand, he must be willing to submit to 
the authority of the majority when that 
authority goes against him. One or the 
other of these two things is very apt to 
fail. Either men become too subser- 
vient and follow some vigorous leader 
into dictatorship; or they are too self- 
assertive, they do not submit to the ma- 


jority and lead their country into 
anarchy.” 
The democracy that we can and 


should teach to the children of today 


has for its objectives: 

A. The objective of Self-Realization. 

B. The objective of Human Rela- 
tionship. 

C. The 
ficiency. 

D. The 
bility. 

Again how may we have democracy 
in education? By teaching these ob- 
jectives in the schools of today. 

Self-Realization is used here in its 
highest sense and means the processes 
of growth, One who attains this objec- 
tive: 

1. Can speak and read and write the 
mother tongue clearly, efficiently, and 
effectively. 

2. Is skilled in listening and observ- 

ing. 

3. Understands the basic 
concerning health and disease. 

4. Protects his own health and 
that of his dependents and also works 
to improve the health of his commu- 
nity. 

5. Appreciates beauty. 

Human Relationship embodies the 
principle of learning through prac- 


objective of Economic Ef- 


objective of Civic Responsi- 


facts 


tice to consider the well-being of 
others. One who attains this objec- 
tive: 


1. Enjoys a real, sincere, and 
varied social life. 
2. Can work and play with others. 
3. Appreciates truly the family 
as a real social institution. 
4. Conserves family ideals. 
(Turn to page 533) 
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My Personal Page ~ 


“WE BUILD” 


Y friend Bill Darling up in Wisconsin was going 
some place to make a speech. He asked me to 


send him a copy of a bit of verse he had heard me 
use in a talk a dozen years ago. I wish I might give credit 
to the author, but I have no idea who wrote it. . 

Since I copied it and sent it to Bill, it has been galloping 
through my mind half a dozen times a day. I know it has 
been in club bulletins and other Kiwanis publications, but 
I am going to put it here for your pleasure: 


“T watched them tearing a building down, 
A gang of men in a busy town. 

With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell 

They swung a beam and a side wall fell. 

I asked the Foremen ‘Are these men skilled 
As the men you'd hire if you had to build?’ 
He gave a laugh and said ‘No, indeed! 

Just common labor is all I need. 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

What builders have taken a year to do.’ 

I thought to myself as I went my way, 
Which of these rules have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well-laid plan, 
Patiently doing the best I can? 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town 
Content with the labor of tearing down?” 


These days we have all too many wreckers who walk our 
towns, and prowl our countryside. Men who have no talent 
for building, so that they must get their feeling of impor- 
tance by tearing down what ten generations of liberty lov- 
ing Americans have built. 

Every man who has owned a house knows that it is not 
enough to build that house. If left alone, it will soon fall 
into decay. Constantly, and lovingly, the owner must re- 
pair and rebuild little parts of it. The plaster must be 
patched, the holes in between the bricks must be chinked up, 
the shutters must be painted, the foundation must be tested 
for termites, the porch must have new boards. Build, eter- 
nally build, or the home you love will fall about your ears! 

Nothing is static. A house, a reputation, a love, a re- 
ligion, a friendship or a country. All of them must be 
kept in repair, all of them must be constantly built up lest 
they fall into ruin. There are always the termites of 
distrust, the rust of disbelief, the decay of hatred at work 
on them. Only constant building by love and belief and 
trust can keep them what they are, and help build them to 
be even greater. 

Kiwanis is an organization of builders. By instinct, we 
are builders, but by education and inspiration we are build- 
ing better than we knew how. And what do we build? We 
build citizenship; we build better communities; we build 
sympathy and understanding between farmer and city man, 
between the under-privileged child and the privileged grown- 
up; we build higher business and professional standards. 

There is such great joy in building that I feel sorry for 
the man or the woman who tries to find pleasure in tearing 
down. It must be a hollow, short lived pleasure. 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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It takes little strength—mental, moral or physical—to de- 
stroy that which others have built, but it’ takes great 
strength of purpose, strength of mind, a strong belief and a 
sturdy love, to build a better world for posterity. 

Compare the joy of building for a better community, a 
community with educational, cultural and health opportuni- 
ties for every citizen, with the questionable pleasure of 
undermining, either actively by graft, or passively by civic 
indifference, the politics of that town, and allowing men 
to be elected to office who will administer its affairs for 
their own financial betterment. 

Compare the great joy in building in the under-privileged 
children in your community a confidence that all will be well 
with them because somebody cares, and the small pleasure 
of the termite citizens of your town in wrecking, by disin- 
terest, the chances of those same children for a normal and 
successful future. 

Men become Kiwanians because they love their fellow 
men, because they love their communities and their coun- 
tries. In Kiwanis they learn that they must eternally 
BUILD if they are to keep the faith of their fellow men, 
and keep their communities and their countries in repair 
from the ravages of the wreckers. 

When I was a small boy, an old negro mammy convinced 
me that by my good deeds I was building myself a house 
in heaven, and that every misdeed of mine tore away a 
golden building block from that house. I still have hopes 
of living in that Golden House, but I know that if I do, I 
will find many holes in the walls where my neglect and my 
indifference to my responsibilities here on earth have torn 
away the golden blocks. 

If you are not a builder, you are a wrecker. You can 
wreck just as surely by your carelessness and your indiffer- 
ence as the aggressive, active wrecker can wreck with his 
sledge-hammer or his rabble rousing speeches. 

I would rather be the builder of a one-hen hen house 
than the wrecker of a skyscraper. I would rather build 
patriotism in one small boy’s soul than become dictator of a 
great nation and destroy the love of freedom in a million 
hearts. 

For building up requires love, love of one’s work and 
love of one’s fellow man, but tearing down requires only a 
little strength and a deadly purpose, and one’s heart can be 
empty while doing it. 

Know the joy of building! Build hope in a soul where 
only doubt and worry have been; help to build a sturdy 
body for a child whose life has been crippled by a crippled 
body; build lové of country in a mind attuned only to self- 
ish personal matters. 

BUILD! If it is only a doll house for your daughter, 
or a dog house for your cocker spaniel, or if it is a great 
hospital or a cathedral to the glory of the God you love, 
for only what is good in you goes into what you build, so 
that what you build becomes a memorial to your art, your 
skill and your desire to do good work. 

DON’T DESTROY! For when you destroy, whether it 
be another’s belief in his God, his country, his home, or 
whether it be his work or his art, you have destroyed a part 
of what is good and fine in you. 
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It’s Your County Fair 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


OW long since you attended a 
LY county fair? 

There is no activity of Kiwanis 
International more conscientiously un- 
dertaken than the one of having to do 
with establishing and maintaining close 
relations between rural and urban com- 
munities. That makes the county fair 
your county fair. If for some reason 
‘or other your county no longer operates 
a county fair you can go to one in a 
neighboring county. 

A state fair is a great combination 
of information and entertainment, even 
though in some places they use it as 
an excuse to launch political campaigns. 
Kiwanians are interested in public af- 
fairs and in those who seek to hold 
public office, so this really is not much 
of a handicap. A state fair is big and 
inspiring but the real heart of agri- 
cultural America—and that goes for 
Canada too—beats loudly in the little 
county fairs, some not so little, but 
all small enough to be intimate. 


If you have not been to a county 
fair for a long time—perhaps since 
boyhood, you have a lot of surprises 
coming to you. Perhaps you think you 
have outgrown county fairs. We doubt 
it. Perhaps you think you won’t be in- 
terested. You are all wrong there. 

While quite a 





WR ANY Wy few county fairs 
A \\ es “yy have been held in 
\\ \ Be Z August, there will 
\ “2 be many more in 





September and Oc- 
tober, in fact Sep- 
tember is regarded 
as the county fair 
month and there 
are plenty of opportunities for attend- 
ance. 

We looked for a typical county fair. 
We asked the managing editor of The 
Prairie Farmer about dates and found 
one we could attend. We wanted one 
where Kiwanians were active leaders 
and where a county seat Kiwanis club 
recognized the responsibilities and hon- 
ors which a fair brings to such a club. 
We were glad 
when they showed 
us Fulton County, 
Illinois, with 
Lewistown as the 
county seat, as a 
typical county fair. 
We had a mag- 
azine cover design 
honoring the youngster on the farm 
and we thought we ought to back up 
this cover design with some observa- 
tions gleaned from actual attendance 
at the fair. So we went to Lewistown. 

Sometime we hope we will meet Ki- 
wanian Lawrence Zempel of Lewistown. 
He was described to us as “The Kiwan- 
ian who makes this fair possible.’ 
Someone had always “just seen” him 





or suggested he would be “right back.” 
Fair executives are mighty busy men. 

Yes, things are a lot different at 
county fairs than they were when you 
were a youngster. We looked around 
for horses. We saw five, in addition 
to the ones that were going to be used 
for racing events. Maybe they were 
going to bring in the horses later, but 
that’s all we saw, including the ones 
used for transportation of visitors. But 
there were plenty of tractors and other 
things that mechanically keep the 
wheels turning in an agricultural coun- 
ty where corn and oats are still the 
major crops. One earnest farmer re- 
marked that he liked nothing better 
than to run his 
tractor at night, 
with his flood lights 
on and his radio 
giving him what- 
ever . program he 
liked best. “No 
cover charge for 
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on the continent,” 


he said. There are a lot of other big- 
tired machines you didn’t see when you 
were attending county fairs as a young- 
ster. 
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We saw the ladies of the local or- 
ganizations, church and fraternal, of- 
fering dinners and luncheons. No 
change at all from boyhood days. Just 
about the same generous portions of 
food, the same hard working commit- 
tees and the same offers of more coffee 
and more desert and more of anything 
you might happen to want. They suc- 
cessfully compete with professional 
food servers. 

The section devoted to hybrid corn 
was all different. We used to have dis- 
plays of seed corn but nothing like they 
present now. On our way down we 
stopped and chatted with Kiwanian 
Lester Pfister of El Paso, Illinois, chair- 
man of the Agriculture committee of 
his club and principal in what was de- 
clared to have been the greatest suc- 
cess story of 1938. His hybrid corn 
activities increased greatly over last 
year. Kiwanians can puff out their 
chests a bit for Kiwanis helped him a 
lot in his struggle to develop a sensa- 
tional new type of seed corn. Hybrid 
corn and tractors are important but 
where you are really going to get a 
greater surprise will be in the increased 
part taken by youngsters. You will see 
scores of exhibits by 4H clubs and 
Future Farmers of America. Many 
clubs have supported programs of coun- 
ty agents and even have been respon- 
sible for getting county agents into 
their sections. They have sold the city 
dwellers as well as the farmers on the 
need for these men. There is hardly a 
section of the United States and Can- 
ada where Kiwanis clubs or individual 
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Kiwanians have not been instrumental, 
directly or 
agriculture. 
try, 


indirectly, in advancing 
You will see better poul- 
live stock, better home 
building and home 
economics exhibits 
at the county fairs 
today than you 
saw at the ones of 
long ago. Whether 
you want to admit 
it or not, the prod- 
ucts are superior. 

After all, the 
men of middle age you will meet at the 
county fair we hope you are going to 
attend will not be so important. The 
really important persons are those 
young folks in their teens who are go- 
ing to carry on the farm work and 
most likely do a far better job of carry- 
ing on than did their fathers and moth- 
ers, good as their parents probably 
were. 

It’s nice to go to a fair and then 
figure out your impressions after the 
excitement has sort of died down. We 
believe you will agree with us that the 
really inspiring thoughts have to do 
with the interest shown by those 4-H 
and Future Farmer youngsters. We 
found boys at Lewistown, as you will 
find them everywhere, who expect to 
spend the rest of their lives on the 
farm. They not only plan to be farm- 
ers but they proudly plan to be farm- 
ers. Some even 
went so far as to 
express sympathy 
for those not fortu- 
nate enough te be 
able to make agri- 


better 





culture their fu- 
tap e ture business and 
Ft Oy profession. We 
encountered one 


young chap who was dolling up a 
mean-eyed ram for exhibition and he 
said they might run out of the need 
for editors and writers but they would 
always need mutton and wool. He said 
his twisty-horned ram was more impor- 
tant than our typewriter. 

‘“‘What the farm needs,” he said very 
seriously, ‘“‘is men who farm scientifical- 
ly. The best of the sons should stay om 
the farm, not leave it. I have put six 
hundred dollars in the bank this year 
besides helping my father. I wonder 
if I could have 
done that in the 
city. And I have 
had a good time.” 

After all, he 
probably told the 
whole story in a 
very few words. 
Boys are being 
taught to stay ‘on 
the farm and when you attend your 
county fair we know you are going to 
agree after having looked over the farm 
boys and girls that the country is in 
efficient and safe hands. The farm 
youngsters can worry about us. They 
are doing pretty well. That’s how it 
looks after a day spent at a typical 
county fair in a typical midwestern 
corn and oats and soy beans section. 
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AMBITION 


O YOU would like to be an International officer! It is a 
laudable ambition on the part of any Kiwanian. It gives 

a great opportunity for service in the organization we all 
love, and it is small wonder that men 
aspire to these higher opportunities. 

It is also true that many districts and 
localities have men who have grown 
large in Kiwanis. They have rendered 
splendid service and by their inspira- 
tion and devotion have lifted Kiwanis 
to bigger and better things. The 
friends of these men also aspire to the 
higher offices of the organization, and 
properly so. 

Let us take Archibald Clendenning Kilgallan, for ex- 
(Let us also hope there is no man of that name in 
Kiwanis!) Let us suppose that Archie was elected at Bos- 
ton and was presented to the Convention on Thursday 
morning and made his bow, expecting to leave with his 
home town group at two o’clock that afternoon. 

Archie found he couldn’t go home with them because 
there was a post-convention session of International Trus- 
tees and he had to stay another half day to attend that after 
the delegates had gone home. 

Archie started to pick up the neglected threads of his 
business when he got home, and had barely got into his 
stride before he was notified that the new Board had a two- 
day meeting in Chicago in July that he must attend. Cou=t- 
ing the time it takes the average trustee to get to and from 
Chicago, Archie had to be away from business another five 
days for Kiwanis, making five and a half days. 

When Archie attended this meeting, he found that he 
was assigned to represent International at at least one Dis- 
trict Convention, which would use up another five days, 
making a total of ten and a half days of service. 

Being an International Trustee, he was duty bound to 
attend his own District Convention, which would take anoth- 
er four days of his time. This, added to his other ten and 
a half days, would make fourteen and a half Kiwanis days 
away from home. 

About the time he got his desk chair warmed after the 
District Conventions, Archie would get his notice of the 
International Council in Chicago, where he would gather 
with the newly elected District Governors from the United 
States and Canada. This session, with its travel time, 
would take seven full days. Add this seven to his fourteen 
and a half, and he has given Kiwanis twenty-one and a half 
days. 

Following the council attendance there are initial meet- 
ings of the district boards of trustees which are attended by 
the International officers assigned as counselors to the 
respective districts. 

Then comes the next International Convention, to which 
he must go. He will not be able to travel with the other 
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fellows from his club and District, for he has to be there a 
couple of days ahead of the Convention for the pre-conven- 
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tion Board meeting. Ten days will about add up his Con- 
vention attendance. When you add these ten days to his 
twenty-one and a half, you have thirty-one and a half days 
devoted to Kiwanis. 

That’s a lot of days out of a busy man’s year, but that’s 
not all. It will take him a minimum of half an hour every 
day to attend to his Kiwanis correspondence. He is the 
chairman or member of two or three Committees of the 
Board, he is counselor for some district and for some Inter- 
national Committee, he is asked here and there for speeches. 
Half an hour a day is three hours a week; fifty-two times 
three hours is one hundred and fifty-six hours. If eight 
hours constitute a day’s work, we have to add another 
twenty days to the thirty-one and a half, and we find that 
Archie has put in more than fifty days out of his year on 
Kiwanis work. And that is the absolute minimum! The 
maximum depends entirely upon his generosity and his 
freedom from business responsibilities. 

Yes, it is a great honor to be an International Officer of 
Kiwanis. But never for a minute make the mistake of 
thinking that being an International Officer is all honor and 
glory. Every man of them must give generously of his 
time, energy and talents to keep our organization at its high 
peak of excellence. 

How would you like to be an International Officer? 
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man always remembers 
where.”—La Pointe. 


“A smart who he is and 


THE ONE IMPORTANT THING 


HERE is told the story of the inexperienced novelist who 

wrote of his hero that he snatched a kiss from his beloved, 
rushed out of the house, mounted his horse and rode madly 
off in all directions. 

At times there is danger that an 
enthusiastic club will do just that— 
ride madly off in all directions. Kiwanis 
is not and can never be a cure for every 
ill in the town in which it functions. 
There will always be reforms and im- 
provements needed in every town, and 
it would badly overload a Kiwanis club 
if it attempted to work for them all. 

The sensible, ‘the safe and sane way, is to pick out two 
or three important and imperative things which come within 
the scope of our Kiwanis objectives, and do those things 
thoroughly and promptly. Then we can take up an equal 
number of other things and carry through with them. 

Too many irons in the fire bring about too much diversity 
of interest in the club. It is much better to think carefully 
before taking up an objective, and then get all the club be- 
hind it with a big push which will put the thing over in a 
big way—which is the Kiwanis way of putting things over. 

A few jobs well done are much better than many jobs half 
done. 
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THE WORKING STUDENT 


jt MAY be debatable whether or not the boy or girl who 

works while attending school is under-privileged. There 
are those who contend that working one’s way through 
school is one of the finest character 
building processes known to educators. 

But it is not debatable that any boy 
or girl who is willing to work his way 
through school should be given every 
opportunity to do so. There is not a 
high school on the continent where 
there are not boys and girls who would 
like to have part time work to enable 
them to finish school, and certainly 
there is no finer Kiwanis activity than finding work for 
these earnest, ambitious youngsters. 

It is also true that there are many boys and girls who 
cannot properly outfit themselves for the school term unless 
they obtain employment during the vacation period. 

At one of the Under-Privileged Child conferences in Bos- 
ton, a splendid suggestion was made that each local Kiwanis 
club form itself into a committee of the whole, and in codp- 
eration with the principal of the high school and the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, become an employment 
agency for these youngsters. 

Whether it is part time work during the school term, or 
regular work during vacation time, it is not a difficult task 
to find employment for these boys and girls. 

There is not the slightest question but that a young man 
or woman more fully appreciates an education which comes 
to him because of his own exertion. There is added a feel- 
ing of responsibility which is engraved on the character of 
that young man forever. 

By all means start such work in your club. It will sur- 
prise you what fine codperation you will receive from em- 
ployers and from the young folks who want jobs. The place 
to start is with the school principal who knows the young- 
sters who need work and who will work. 


LP 


“Aristobrats” is the new word to describe those over 
privileged children who are racing automobiles up 
and down the streets of your town. 
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MULTIPLE CLUBS 


HERE was a time when it was an experiment to have 

more than one Kiwanis club in the same city. Those 
experimental days are over. The large cities which have 
more than one Kiwanis club have 
proved beyond the slightest doubt that 
when a second club is added, the “down 
town” club takes a spurt for the better. 

Beginning with Chicago and _ its 
twenty-four clubs within the city limits, 
every city which has tried the plan has 
found it worked beautifully from every 
angle. The fear at the beginning was 
that starting a second club in some 
other part of the city would detract from the interest and 
attendance at the original club. In no case has this proved 
true. Exchange in attendance, big meetings between the 
clubs, larger attendance at District Conventions, big Ladies’ 
Night meetings, and Kiwanis enthusiasm all down the line 
have resulted from the friendly rivalry between the two 
or more clubs. 

The Kiwanis club in a city of more than half a million 
which objects to having another club in that city, is standing 
in its own light. Of course no club has the exclusive privi- 
lege of any city, but as far as possible the wishes of the 
original club have been followed. 

Impartial investigation by club leaders of other cities 
where second clubs have been started soon proves the ad- 
vantages of multiple clubs, and inspires them to take this 
forward step by sponsoring one or more new clubs in their 
home town. 


LLWAVE TO “’RRY 
Yn KEES ve wiT~ Wel 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


[IARS have been divided into three classes; plain, darned 

and statistical. Of the three, the statistical liar is with- 
out a doubt the least interesting. What is true of lies is 
equally true of truth. Statistics are 
uninteresting. 

Without going into the statistics of 
leadership training, there has been a 
steady increase in the number of lieu- 
tenant governors who have attended the 
District Governor’s training school. 
There has been an equal increase in the 
number of club presidents and secre- 
taries who have attended the divisional 
training schools conducted by the lieutenant governors, and 
a still greater number of club presidents who have held well 
attended leadership ‘training meetings with their local offi- 
cers, directors and committee chairmen. 

There is no more sure indication of increased interest 
and efficiency in Kiwanis than this steady increase in the 
popularity of leadership training. The willing but inex- 
perienced trained nurse is not to be compared with the 
graduate nurse who knows what to do for the patient. The 
willing but uninformed Kiwanian is not to be compared in 
efficiency and Kiwanis success with the man who has trained 
himself for the job he holds. 

There is no man who knows so much about Kiwanis that 
he cannot gain more information by attending the leadership 
training meetings, and no man has attended these meetings 
who is not better qualified to do his job for Kiwanis. 


LP 


Kiwanis marches on! At the time of the Boston Con- 
vention, we had 105,000 members in 2030 clubs. There 
are more now! 


eee, 
LEADERSHIP 
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HOLD THAT MAN 


R. PRESIDENT, how much use are you getting out oi 

the immediate past president? Has he seemed to lay 
down on you and leave you to go your inexperienced way 
without help? If he has, it is very 
reprehensible of him. 

But had you thought that he feels he 
should not butt in, but should leave you 
to run the club in your own way with- 
out his interference? Interference 
makes a football carrier’s job a lot 
easier, but maybe he thought you didn’t 
want his help. 

It would be bright of you to get hold 
of that fellow and benefit from his experience in your job. 
Tie him in so that you cannot make the mistakes he made, 
and can emphasize the things he found to be of benefit to the 
club. 

Why not go to him and tell him you need his help—that 
the club needs the benefit of his advice and council? 

What applies to the president of a club applies with equal 
force to the District Governor or a committee chairman. 

There is little doubt but that a wonderful power for good 
is lost to Kiwanis because the men now in office have made 
no concerted and earnest effort to tie into their work the 
man who immediately preceded them in office. 

By all means hold that man who preceded you in harness! 
Unless you make a real effort to make him stand hitched, he 
will feel diffident about suggestions and advice, and both 
you and Kiwanis could profit by his experience. 

There is a definite thought that men should serve Kiwanis 
as president for two years, the argument being that just 
about the time a president really learns his job, he goes out 
of office. But if his successor made that outgoing president 
understand that his help and advice would be welcome, the 
efficiency of the new administration would be bolstered by 
the experience of the old. 

Hold that man! 


WAST / J NEED 
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Pay Tribute to Edison 














The Kiwanis Clubs of North Newark, Livingston and West Hudson, New Jersey, apeapaene the 


testimonial dinner to Thomas Alva Edison and Mrs. Mina M. Edison Hughes as a c 
At the dinner Mrs. Hughes received a bound volume of ‘‘Edi- 
son Day’’ proclamations and resolutions, together with other printed tributes. 
reading left to right: Mr. Edison’s daughter, Mrs. John E. Sloane; Charlies M. 

Fic G. Hoffman, former New 
Chairman of Publicity, North Newark 


“Edison Day’’ observances this year. 


tation above are, 


Schwab; Mrs. Hughes; m. Harol 


@ Distinguished guests attend 
testimonial dinner sponsored by 
three New Jersey clubs when 
tribute is paid to great invent- 
or. Bound volume of procla- 
mations presented to widow. 


West Hudson and _ Livingston 

clubs paid tribute to Thomas Alva 
Edison and his widow Mrs. Mina M. 
Edison Hughes on the evening of May 
31 in Newark, New Jersey. The tribute 
was a testimonial dinner held in the 
Newark Athletic Club and attended by 
one of the largest cross sections of in- 
dustrial and civic life ever gathered to 
pay tribute to the great inventor. Over 
500 guests did homage to him as a 
climax to “Edison Day” which this year 
took on a national character. 

On February 11, 1939, the entire 
nation paid tribute to Thomas Alva 
Edison, benefactor of mankind, world- 
famous genius and patriot. Observ- 
ances held in all parts of the country 
were evidence of the fact that Mr. Edi- 
son’s spirit lives today in the hearts and 
lives of peoples over the entire nation. 
Through official proclamations issued 
by state governors and city mayors, 
and through resolutions introduced into 
Congress and the New Jersey State 
Legislature, the day came to be known 


KC West itu of the North Newark, 


imax to the 


Shown at the presen- 


ersey Governor, and Emil G. Meyer, 
Siwanis Club. 


as “Edison Day.” 

The highlight of the dinner was the 
presentation to Mrs. Hughes’ by 
Charles M. Schwab, of a bound volume 
of the gubernatorial and mayorality 
proclamations, congressional and state 
legislative resolutions together with 
newspaper accounts, magazine articles 
and editorials on “Edison Day.” In 
all, the volume contained signed proc- 
lamations from 22 governors and 11 
mayors. 

An interesting feature of the occa- 
sion was the recording of all speeches 
on one of Mr. Edison’s unfinished in- 
ventions which was completed for him 
after his death by the men he left be- 
hind to carry on his work. This inven- 
tion known as the Telediphone, is an 
outgrowth of Edison’s favorite inven- 
tion, the phonograph. The permanent 
recording of the speeches of tribute 
lends immortality to the event as does 
the fact that the official programs of 
the occasion will be on file in public 


libraries all over the country and in 
some foreign countries. 
Musical numbers rendered by the 


Sunnybrooke Glee Club, conducted by 
Ralph Pearce, included some of Mr. 
Edison’s favorite songs. Solos were 
sung by Johnnie Hauser, formerly of 
Paul Whiteman’s orchestra, and by 
Harold Wright, radio star and member 
of the Philadelphia Opera Company. 
In the official program Kiwanians 
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paid further tribute to Mr. Edison and 
his achievements by citing briefly his 
influence on the world and pointing out 
that his work is being carried on by the 
men he left behind. 

Arrangements for the dinner were 
made by the following committee: 

Emil G. Meyer, Chairman; Arthur E. 
Blumenschine, President, North New- 
ark Kiwanis Club; William R. Diver, 
President, West Hudson Kiwanis Club; 
Robert B. DeCamp, President, Livings- 
ton Kiwanis Club; Mervyn V. T. 
Haines, Immediate Past President; 
Bernard J. Keating, Chairman, Inter- 
Club Relations; Gus Whitehead, Vice- 
President, North Newark Kiwanis 
Club, and J. Wilbur Smith, Secretary, 
West Hudson Kiwanis Club. 

The exercises were opened with the 
singing of “America” lead by Harry 
Cox of the North Newark Club. Major 
Ralph Miller, State Commander of the 
Salvation Army, delivered the invoca- 
tion and Arthur E. Blumenschine, 
President of the North Newark Club, 
delivered a short welcome address. 
Emil G. Meyer, chairman of Publicity, 
acted as toastmaster. 

Honored guests seated on the Dais 
were: 

Mr. Robert B. DeCamp, President, 
Livingston Kiwanis Club; Mr. Arthur 
E. Blumenschine, President, North 
Newark Kiwanis Club; Mr. William R. 
Diver, President, West Hudson Kiwanis 
Club; Mr. Emil G. Meyer, Chairman 
Publicity, North Newark Kiwanis 
Club; Mrs. E. E. Hughes; Honor- 
able Harold G. Hoffman; Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, Chairman of Board, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation; Honorable 
Richard C. McMullen, Governor, State 
of Delaware; Mrs. John E. Sloane, Mr. 
Edison’s daughter; Mr. A. W. Robert- 
son, Chairman of Board, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. 

Mr. Arthur Walsh, Vice President, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Honorable Ed- 
mund W. Wakelee, President, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey; 
Mr. John E. Sloane; Mr. E. E. Hughes; 
Honorable Herbert J. Pascoe, Speaker 
of New Jersey Assembly; Colonel J. T. 
Ryan, President, Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company; Honorable Winant 
Van Winkle, New Jersey State Sen- 
ator; Mr. J. H. Bacheller, President 
Fidelity Union Trust Company; Honor- 
able Charles H. Martens, Mayor, City 
of East Orange; Honorable J. J. Spurr, 
2nd, Chairman, Township Committee, 
Livingston; Honorable O. C. Bianchi, 
Mayor, City of Orange. 

Honorable Harry E. Newell, Mayor, 
Town of Bloomfield; Honorable Curtis 
R. Burnett, Freeholder, Essex County; 
Honorable Milo S. Borden, Chairman, 
Township Committee, Maplewood; 
Honorable Edgar Williamson, Jr., 
Member of New Jersey Assembly; Hon- 
orable Frederick H. Young, Mayor, 


Town of Nutley; Honorable B. M. Deg- 
nan, Mayor, Town of West Orange; 
Honorable Joseph E. Frobisher, Mayor, 
Town of Kearny; Honorable Meyer C. 
Ellenstein, Mayor, City of Newark, and 
Major Ralph Miller, State Commander, 
Salvation Army. 
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Left to right: Representative Karl Mundt, Past District Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Representative George Grant, Alabama; Representative Peter 


Jarman, Alabama; Representative J. Francis Harter, New York; Representative Ben 


Gibbs, Georgia, Past District Governor, Georgia District; Represent- 


ative G. W. Gillie, Indiana; Senator Alexander Wiley, Past District Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; Representative George Dondero, 


Michigan; Representative Joshua L. Johns, past International President; Representative John Sparkman, Past District Governor, 
Representative Martin Smith, Washington; Representative’ Charles H. Leavey, Washington; Representative Clyde T. 
Stephen Bolles, Wisconsin; Representative Ralph Church, Illinois. 


was taken include Senator Claude Pepper, 


: Florida; 
E. Miller, Arkansas; and Representatives Lansdale 


G. 


Alabama District; 
Ellis, Arkansas; Representative 


Those whe attend meetings regularly but who were not present when this picture 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds, North Carolina; Senator Alva B. Adams, Colorado; Senator John 
Sasscer, Maryland; Overton Brooks, Louisiana ; Charles L. Gifford, Massachusetts; Sam Hobbs, 


Alabama; Leland F. Ford, California; Noble Johnson, Indiana; Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas; Stephen Pace, Georgia; John W. Boehne, Jr., Indiana; 


and Fred Bradley, Michigan. 


Kiwanians In Congress 


responsibilities and are willing to 

serve in public office to further prove 
their interest in public affairs is evident 
from the photograph herewith repro- 
duced. 

Without worrying over partisan poli- 
cies and in the fullest interest of the 
organization which they represent and 
in which they hold membership, twenty- 
two active Kiwanians meet regularly 
during sessions of Congress in the pri- 
vate dining room of Hon. William B. 
Bankhead, Speaker of the House of 


‘Tres Kiwanians accept citizenship 


Representatives. 

Here members of the House and 
Senate who are members of Kiwanis 
get back to the objects and objectives of 
the organization and discuss ways and 
means of adding to their worth as serv- 
ice club members. 

That Kiwanians assume their respon- 
sibilities as interested, aggressive and 
serviceable citizens has been urged for 
many years. That because of their 
leadership abilities and because of their 
understanding of human problems as 
well as civic needs it has been felt that 


Constitution Week 


September 17-23 


By CHARLES E. MILLIKAN 


Chairman, International Committee 


LL Kiwanis clubs in the United 
A States are expected and urged 
properly to celebrate United 
States Constitution Week. The Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States is therefore sug- 
gesting that every club in the United 
States shall devote its regular weekly 
program during the week commencing 
September 17 to a discussion of the sub- 
ject “Individual Freedom Guaranteed 
by the American Bill of Rights.” 

The first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States have 
been rightly called “The American Bill 
of Rights.” While perhaps the average 
American citizen is familiar with some 
of the individual rights guaranteed by 
those first ten amendments, it is equally 
true that some of the rights therein 
guaranteed are unknown, or at least not 
appreciated, by the average American 
citizen. 

The program for Constitution Week 
should be one which openly 21d without 
apology is built to appeal to the pa- 
triotic nature of Kiwanians throughout 


on Public Affairs for United States 


the United States. International Presi- 
dent Bennett O. Knudson has recently 
said that he believes we are giving per- 
haps too much attention to combating 
Communism, Fascism and Naziism 
while neglecting to call attention to the 
great advantages and privileges of 
citizenship in a democracy such as the 
United States of America. It should 
be the purpose of the meeting held dur- 
ing Constitution Week to emphasize the 
individual freedom guaranteed to every 
American citizen under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and also to 
give emphasis to the privileges of the 
average American citizen under a dem- 
ocratic form of government. 

It is the hope of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States that every club in the 
United States will enthusiastically join 
in the celebration of Constitution 
Week and thereby focus the attention 
of our members, as well as the com- 
munities where we serve, upon the 
rights enjoyed by Americans under the 
Constitution. 


Kiwanians should give their communi- 
ties, their states and the nation at 
large the benefits of these qualifications 
and when expedient accept public of- 
fice. 

In the list of Kiwanians who are 
members of Congress is Past Interna- 
tional President Joshua L. Johns of 
Algoma, Wisconsin. He was elected 
President at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion in 1933. Others in the Kiwanis 
Congressional group have served as 
governors, lieutenant governors and as 
presidents of their clubs. 


Democracy in Education 
(From page 527) 

5. Is skilled in homemaking. 

6. Maintains democratic family rela- 
tionships. He is neither an autocrat 
nor a dictator. 

The Economically Efficient person: 

1. Knows the satisfaction of good 
workmanship. 

2. Understands the requirements 
and opportunities for various jobs. 

3. Has selected his occupation. 

4. Succeeds in his chosen vocation. 

5. Plans the economics of his own 
life. 

6. Develops standards for guiding 
his expenditures. 

7. Is an informed and skilled buyer. 

The person who assumes Civic Re- 
sponsibility is one who: 

1. Acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

2. Seeks to understand social struc- 
tures and social processes. 

3. Has defenses against propaganda, 

4. Respects differences of opinion. 

5. Has a regard for the Nation’s re- 
sources. 

6. Is a codperating member of the 
World Community. 

7. Respects the law. 

8. Accepts his civic duties. 

9. Acts upon an unswerving loyalty 
to democratic ideals. 
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Achievement Reports for 1938 


|. Montreal, Quebec, Winner in Gold Division 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Kiwanis Club of Montreal takes 
T pieasure in submitting herewith its 
Achievement Report for 1938. 

Being senior in years and size of 
membership of two Kiwanis Clubs serv- 
ing Montreal, which has a population 
of considerably over a million, as well 
as a surrounding community with no 
other Kiwanis Club nearer than fifty 
miles, our activities are necessarily 
many and varied, which compel us to 
make this report in the form of a 
synopsis, to conform with the word 
limitation of 4,000 words. It is accord- 
ingly impossible to emphasize points 
which otherwise would doubtless 
strengthen this report. 

Certain items, which at first hand 
may appear of little importance, have 
a much greater weight because of 
local conditions; for example, movie 
shows at orphanages, etc., as under our 
laws children under sixteen are barred 
from movie theatres, consequently en- 
tertaining and educational films spon- 
sored by us are appreciated to a much 
greater extent than similar shows in 
other communities. Activities involving 
automobiles are also doubly appre- 
ciated, as in winter when road condi- 
tions often make driving a real hard- 
ship. 

As in the past, our man-power was 
utilized to its fullest extent, forming 
close contact between those helping and 
helped, adding to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

We fully realize that the year ended 
has been a happier one for thousands 
because of our activities, and that we 
again have justified our existence, and 


those 


lived up to our motto—‘We Build.” 
SECTION | 
General 
1. ATTENDANCE 
A v. A v. 
Mem- Atten- Per- 
Month bership dance centage 
January 175.00 1389.25 79.57% 
February 175.00 140.75 80.42% 
March 176.40 1386.60 77.44% 
April 178.25 137.00 76.86% 
May 178.25 156.75 87.94% 
June i80.80 136.20 75.33% 
July 182.75 123.00 67.30% 
August 182.00 122.50 67.31% 
September 182.00 128.80 70.77% 
October 186.00 155.00 83.34% 
November 190.75 150.50 78.89% 
December 149.00 77.60% 


192.00 





Yearly 
Average 
Attendance 


181.60 139.61 76.88% 
percentage increase over 


last year, 2.79%. 


25 Members 100%. 

During year 26 new 
deletions—net increase 19. 

These additions were, for the most 
part, younger men in responsible ex- 
ecutive positions, thus lowering our 
age average in the club as compared 
with five years ago. 

2. PROGRAMS 


January—Owen Callary, Installation 
of Officers; Professor Brunt, “The Net- 


members—7 


tle Danger”; Douglas Taylor, “‘Kiwa- 
nis” (Anniversary Week—Auspices 
Education Committee); A. Gariepy, 


“Air Travel Today.” 

February—D. C. Abbott, “New Fair 
Wage Ordinance” (Business Standards 
and Methods); P. A. Clark, ‘‘Responsi- 
ble Education” (Provincial Educational 
Week); Wm. Watson, “Vocational 
Training Physically Handicapped.” 

Closed Business Meeting 


March—George Leichliter, ‘‘The 


Other Side of the Hill’; Dr. Forsythe, 





The Dental Clinic. 
is third from left in this picture. 


of children served averages 150 to 200. 


In March, 1938, the club turned over completely. ‘ 
Clinics are held regularly from Monday to Friday and the number 
After investigating 


“Municipal Administration,” (Public 
Affairs). 

June—Frederick Collins, “Canada as 
a Nation”; J. Parker, “Unemployment 
Insurance,” (Public Affairs); Dr. 
Brace, “Present Crisis in China”; 
Lieut.-Col. McKenna, ‘“Ramifications 
Montreal Stock Exchange”; R. Deach- 
man, “Canada 1938,” (Canadian Citi- 
zenship Week—Public Affairs). 

July—Owen Dawson, “Juvenile De- 
linqguency—Our Responsibility as Citi- 
zens,” (Boys and Girls) ; Reports on In- 
ternational Convention; Professor 
Noad, “Neglected Aspects of Spanish 
Situation”; Doctor Patterson, “They 
Do Grow Up,” (Broadcast). 

August—Spalding Black, “Economic 
Stimulant No. 1, (Business Standards 
and Methods); Kiwanis Band Concert; 
Skit, “True or False’; S. Morgan- 
Powell, “Whither Montreal?” 

September—John Kidman, “Prison 
Welfare Work”; John Ross, “The Three 
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President (1938) Walter Zeller 





the proposition the Montreal Club 


decided to equip this clinic and in March, 1938, turned it over to a group of ladies responsible for 
its development, but handicapped because of lack of funds and equipment. 


“What Grenfell means to Labrador”; 
Debate, “Kiwanis Membership is Aid 
to Domestic Felicity”; Kiwanian Hayes, 
“Commodities, and International Situa- 
tion”; Charlotte Whitton, “Some Prin- 
ciples in Child Protection.” 

April—Kiwanian Sully, “Exploring 
the Stratosphere”; Reverend Johnston, 
“Flame of Remembrance,” (Auspices 
Support of Churches Committee) ; Edu- 
cational Film and Orchestra; Elmer 
Shaffer, U.S.-Canada Week, (Auspices 
Public Affairs). 

May—Paul Martin, “Europe as I see 
It”: W. Goodwin, “Business Standards,” 
(Business Standards and Methods); 
Reverend Gordon, “Scape-Goat,” (In- 
terclub Relations) ; Bernard Lanquedoc, 


Days”; Kiwanian Edmison, “Victorian 
Times”; Reverend Abramowitz, “The 
Universal Message,” (Support of 
Churches); V. Wansbrough, “Our Fu- 
ture Citizens.” 

October—E. Holt, 
ing’; Sir Edward Beatty, “Crippled 
Children Tag-Day,” (Broadcast); Dr. 
Bridges, “Impressions of England Dur- 
ing Recent Crisis’; Annual Meeting. 

November—Kiwanian Lewis, “Lure 
of Elsewhere”; Colonel Fleming, “1918 
and 1938”; Max Strang, “We Build,” 
(Kiwanis Education); Taylor Statten, 
“Vocational Guidance,” (Vocational 
Guidance). 

December—George Stringfellow, “Ed- 
ison’s Greatest Contribution”; Rabbi 


“Air Condition- 
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Stern, “Problem of Refugees”; Dan 
McCowan, “Canadian Rockies,” (TIllus- 
trated); Adjutant Wiseman, “Christ- 
mas Message,” (Support of Churches) ; 
Dean Carlisle, “A New Year’s Mes- 
sage.” 

3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Montreal Past President installed 
officers of St. Lawrence Club. 

Held Attendance Contest with Van- 
couver and another with Toronto and 
Vancouver. 

At invitation of Kiwanis Club do- 
nated a tree in memory of the late 
Henry J. Elliott for new Million Dollar 
School at Ogden. 

Our President, Chairman of Interna- 
tional Committee on Interclub Rela- 
tions, briefly addressed the Miami Club. 

A Director is Chairman District 
Committee on Interclub Relations. 

Visited and sent flowers to four pa- 
tients in hospital here at request of 
other clubs. 

February 22—61 members attended 
St. Lawrence, supplying speaker. 

March 29—23 members visited Rouses 
Point, supplying speaker and entertain- 
ment—2392 miles. 

April 21—20 members visited Platts- 
burg, supplying speaker—2960 miles. 

April 25—President and Vice Presi- 
dent and their ladies attended Charter 
Night, Norwood, N.Y.—444 miles. 

April 26—Supplied speaker U.S.- 
Canada Week, Malone, N.Y. Another 
member accompanied him—296 miles. 

May 17—24 members visited Corn- 
wall, supplying speaker—3840 miles. ~ 

June 2—15 members and 27 friends 
m<t with Vermont clubs at Stanhope to 








he 
. & 
Camp Carowanis. Photo taken July 15, 1938, 
when this camp was Officially turned over to the 


Montreal Protestant Orphans’ Home to be used 


as a summer home in the mountains. 


dedicate Inter-District plaque—3675 
miles. 
June 27—Celebrated All-Kiwanis 


Night as guest of St. Lawrence Club— 


236 miles. 


June 27—Supplied speaker who with 
another member attended joint meeting 


of Malone-Brushton-Moira Clubs—180 
miles. 
July 7—16 members and ladies visited 
Quebec, supplying speaker—5523 miles. 
August 4—8 Kiwanians, 4 ladies, at- 
tended Charter Night, Elizabethtown, 


N.Y. Presented silk Canadian Flag— 
1728 miles. 

September 18-20—10 members attend- 
ed District Convention. 

September 27—16 members visited 
Malone, supplying speaker and enter- 
tainment—2176 miles. 

October 21—23 
tawa, supplying 
miles. 

November 10—Sent speaker to Ma- 
lone for Remembrance Day. 

November 25—6 members and ladies 
attended Past Presidents’ Dance at Ot- 
tawa—1335 miles. 

By prior arrangement many visits 
were made by individual members as 
goodwill ambassadors carrying greet- 
ings from our club. Clubs visited were: 
Ottawa, Hamilton, New York, Quebec 
(2), Winnipeg (2), West Toronto, Syd- 
ney, Vancouver (2), Victoria, Edmon- 
ton, Saginaw, Atlantic City, Kitchener- 
Waterloo and Los Angeles. 

Apart from these over 350 other in- 
dividual visits were made. 

We acted as host to: 

May 19—Quebec-Plattsburg-Malone- 
Rouses Point-Saranac Lake—65 mem- 
bers. 

June 2—St. Lawrence—36 members. 

June 23—Cornwall—6 members. 

November 17—Ogdensburg—13 mem- 
bers. 


entertainment—5120 











4. COMMITTEES 
Under-Privileged Child. 
Vocational Guidance. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 
Boys’ Band. 
Agriculture. 

Public Affairs. 



















* 


cd 
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members visited Ot-- 
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Support of Churches. 

Special Community Services. 

St. Annes Military Hospital. 
Community Singing. 

Christmas Baskets. 

Tubercular Seals. 

Business Standards and Methods. 
Kiwanis Education. 

Finance. 

Laws and Regulations. 

Sunshine, Goodwill and Grievance. 
Classification and Membership. 
Publicity. 

Achievement Reports. 

Properties. 
Automobile 
Attendance. 
House. 
Reception. 
Progress. 
Social. 
Music. 
Interclub. 
Sports. 


and Transportation. 


Every member acts on at least one 
committee. To each committee is 
signed an officer and director to super- 
intend its operations. 

Our past presidents form an Advi- 
sory Council, meeting at call of their 
Chairman when special advice is sought 
by Executive. 

Our Executive of six officers and 
eight directors met regularly weekly. 

Our Committee Chairmen also met 
every week to discuss activities relat- 
ing to their committees and to other 
committees. Every Kiwanian is wel- 
come to these meetings. Newer mem- 
bers get a quick insight into club work- 
ings. Total attendance 1545, averag- 
ing 29.7 per meeting. 

Committees in addition held individ- 
ual meetings. Total attendance 1761— 
average of 15 per meeting. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

Weekly bowling in addition to weekly 
games in Service Club’s' Bowling 
League. 

Februar y—Valentine Dance, 187 
present. Profit $48.69 allotted Orphans’ 
Home Summer Camp Fund. Annual 
Curling Bonspiel. 

March—Annual Curling Match with 
Rotary. Later six Kiwanians attended 
Rotary Luncheon to present trophy. 

April—Ladies’ Day. Special Easter 

(Turn to page 560) 


as- 
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The Boys’ Band of the Montreal Kiwanis Club. Most 
born in eight different countries, excludigg Canada. 


ly from poor homes and from parents who were 
There will be a Kiwanis sponsor for each boy. 
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MICHIGAN 


K IWANIANS of the Michigan Dis- 
trict were hosts to Kiwanians of 
the Ohio District at Dearborn, Thurs- 
day, July 20. Wolverines and Buck- 
cyes mixed and mingled and enjoyed 
themselves on the golf links, at the De- 
troit-Washington baseball game, in a 
tour of Henry Ford’s world famous 
Greenfield Village, and at the grand 
evening banquet that climaxed “the 
end of a perfect day.” 

Edward R. Goldman, of Port Huron, 
chairman, and his District Inter-Club 
Relations Committee, did an excellent 
job in arranging all of the details for 
the big and successful event. Chair- 
man Eddie, himself, was the wise-crack- 
ing master of ceremonies. 

Ben Dean, past district governor 
and a newly elected International Trus- 
tee, was the principal speaker. Ben’s 
address was forceful, eloquent, and-in- 
spiring, and precipitated an enthusi- 
astic ovation. 

Other speakers who contributed to 
the fine program were Nelse S. Knud- 
sen, governor of the Michigan Dis- 
trict; Floyd A. Pfaff, governor of the 
Ohio District; Peter Land, secretary of 
the Ohio District; Claude A. Dock, past 
International Trustee; Forney W. Cle- 
ment, secretary of the Michigan Dis- 
trict; F. P. Dawson, past governor 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict; Joe McCorkell, of Windsor, and 
C. B. Dawe, lieutenant governor of the 
Tenth Division. 

Frank Staiger, chairman of the In- 
ternational Music Committee, and con- 
ductor of the famous Port Huron Ki- 
wanis Band, was the able song leader, 
and Homer LaGassey, of the Detroit 
Southwest club, starred at the piano. 

Dinner music was furnished by the 
Detroit Northeast Club’s splendid or- 
chestra, with Dr. George M. Peterson, 
violinist, dominating the spotlight. The 
other clever members of the quintette 
are John A. Dufty, John W. Lewis, 
Arthur A, Stone, and Frank Niewia- 
domski. 

Forty-one Michigan clubs were rep- 
resented at the great meeting which 
was characterized by impressive en- 
thusiasm, delightful fellowship and an 
abundance of fun. 





Saturday, June 17, the Dearborn Ki- 
wanis club was host to the delegation 


the California-Nevada District, 
headed by Governor Harry A. Lane. 
Members of the Detroit and other 
neighboring Kiwanis clubs codperated 
in entertaining and welcoming the 
guests from the far west. A luncheon 
meeting at the Dearborn Inn was at- 
tended by 130 visitors and an equal 
number of Michigan Kiwanians and 
ladies. Clarence B. Dawe, lieutenant 
governor of Division X, was the chair- 
man of the meeting, and Claude A. 
Dock, Past International Trustee, func- 
tioned as toastmaster. The luncheon 
meeting was followed by a tour through 
Greenfield Village. 


CAROLINAS 

NE of the highlights of the Kiwanis 

year in the Carolinas District is 
the annual Divisional Inter-Club meet- 
ing held at Wrightsville Beach, which 
is sponsored by the Wilmington club. 
This year’s meeting was without a 
doubt the best of the many such meet- 
ings held and an enthusiastic crowd 
braved the rain to make the meeting a 
great success. The members of the 
Wilmington club, with their ladies, at- 
tended in full force and proved them- 
selves real hosts. Members and ladies 
from Goldsboro, Greenville, and Jack- 
sonville, were aiso on hand to enjoy the 
affair. Lieutenant Governor William 
J. Bundy of Greenville, was in charge 
and made a fine presiding officer, after 
the meeting was turned over to him by 
the president of the host club, Dr. H. K. 
Thompson. Wilbur Dosher, of the Wil- 
mington club was the fine song leader 
and Miss Mary Sonday delighted the 
audience with several splendid vocal 
solos. John Nutt, a memory expert 
was on the program and delighted the 
gathering with his memory stunts. 
Frank Taylor, of Goldsboro, and a 
former lieutenant governor responded 
to the welcome. 

Other former lieutenant governors in- 
troduced to the meeting were Dr. A. G. 
Woodward of Goldsboro, Wilbur Dosh- 
er, Harry M. Solomon, and Louis J. 
Poisson, all of Wilmington, Dr. C. W. 
Armstrong, of Salisbury, Ed. L. Cloyd, 
of Raleigh, and Frank Jones, of Golds- 
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boro, a member of the International 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The main speech was made by Dis- 
trict Governor Richard E. Thigpen, 
who, as always, delighted his audience 
with a forceful and thought provoking 
talk about Kiwanis. Others who made 
brief talks were Lieutenant Governor 
O. D. Kelley, Jr., of Darlington, Dis- 
trict-Secretary Herbert W. Hennig, 
of Darlington, Past District Governor 
T. W. Crews, of Spartanburg and 
Frank Jones. After the meeting danc- 
ing was enjoyed by those present. 

These Wrightsville meetings have 
been held every year for the past ten 
or twelve years and are always looked 
forward to by the Kiwanians in the 
Seventh Division. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


N UNUSUAL demonstration of Ki- 

wanis spirit and loyalty was evi- 
denced at the recent charter night 
meeting for the Bethany, Missouri, 
club when 215 Kiwanians and ladies 
battled the blistering rays of Old Sol, 
which reached 109 degrees on the aft- 
ernoon of July 12th, in order to attend. 
Two delegations travelled more than 
300 miles to participate in this char- 
ter night. 

After the singing of “America,” fol- 
lowed with the salute to the Flag, the 
invocation was given by Lem Parks. 
The dinner was served in the banquet 
room of the Methodist Church. Dinner 
music was furnished by the Melody 
Kings. Community singing was led by 
“Dynamite” Alexander, secretary of 
the Kansas City, Missouri club and a 
member of the International Commit- 
tee On Music. 

Mel Akars, president of the Bethany 
club, began the program with a few 
carefully selected remarks. He then 
introduced Mayor Dick Flint, who gave 
the address of welcome. The mayor 
stated that this occasion was the larg- 


est gathering ever assembled in the 
city of Bethany. 
Toastmaster Vic Stephens, past 


president of the Chillicothe club, con- 
ducted the roll call of clubs which in- 
cluded representation from Clinton, 
Chillicothe, Hiawatha, Inter-City Kan- 
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sas City, Kansas City, Lawrence, Leav- 
enworth, Oregon, Richmond, Sikeston, 
and Topeka. The Oregon club made 
this an attendance meeting. 

At this point in the program the 
toastmaster introduced District Secre- 
tary Ferd Voiland, Jr., who read tele- 
grams of congratulations from Im- 
mediate Past International President 
Hatfield, International President Knud- 
son, International Secretary Parker, 
Lieutenant Governors Nash, Jewell and 
Wilson and from the following clubs: 
Hoisington, Kirksville, Jefferson City, 
Russell, Sabetha and St. Louis (Down- 
town). Former Lieutenant Governor Al- 
len Glore also sent greetings. Letters 
of good will were received from Lieu- 
tenant Governors Walter E. Hembrow, 
Alpha H. Kenna and Lonnie M. Stand- 
ley. Letters of greetings were received 
also from the following clubs: Atchi- 
son, Clinton, E] Dorado, Kansas, Jones- 
boro, Leavenworth, Mountain Grove, 
North St. Louis, Paris, Sedalia, Troy, 
West-End St. Louis and Wichita. 

In a brief but inspiring address Dis- 
trict Governor Harold G. Ingham told 
of the many achievements in the dis- 
trict so far this year. He commended 
those clubs and district officers who 
had been particularly outstanding on 
club sponsoring. He then introduced 
District Treasurer George W. Kirk, a 
native of Bethany, who was given the 
honor of presenting the charter. It 
was an unusual gesture of friendliness 
on Governor Harold’s part to relinquish 
this pleasant duty to District Treasur- 
er George. 

District Treasurer George, who hails 
from southeast Missouri, made an ex- 
cellent presentation. He was witty and 
full of stories. But on the serious side 
of George’s remarks he gave a defini- 
tion of service: ‘Service is the rent 
you pay for the space you occupy on 
this earth.” He urged Bethany Ki- 
wanians to appreciate their home town. 
He called attention to three charter 
members of the Bethany club who 
graduated from high school in his class 
there thirty-two years ago. 

In accepting the charter, President 
Mel Akars stated that this club would 
carry out the ideals and objects of Ki- 
wanis International. He mentioned 
several major activities which the new 
club already had under way. 

Lieutenant Governor Paul Ford 
made the presentation of gifts which 
included a gong and gavel from Chilli- 
cothe, the sponsoring club, a small Ki- 
wanis banner from the Richmond Club, 
a set of table flags and two Kiwanis 
road signs from the other clubs in Di- 
vision II. Vice President Leonard 
H. Zahn accepted the gifts for Beth- 
any Kiwanians. 

President Bill Jennings of Chilli- 
cothe, brought greetings from the 
sponsoring club. In his remarks he 
complimented the local Rotary Club 
for encouraging the organization of 
Kiwanis in that community. The presi- 
dent of the local Rotary Club was in 
attendance. Monroe Howell, a former 
member of the Troy club and now a 
director in the new Bethany club, re- 


sponded to President Jennings’ talk. 
The final address of the evening was 
made by Dr. Stuart B. Edmondson, pas- 
tor of the Country Club Methodist 
Church and a member of the Kansas 
City, Missouri club. Dr. Edmondson 
was at his best. He very cleverly al- 
luded to the name “Bethany” as hav- 
ing a special significance to the pro- 
fession which he represented. He re- 
ferred to the troublesome times so prev- 
alent in foreign countries today and 
reminded his listeners that Kiwanis ex- 
isted on the North American continent 
because two nations understood each 
other. One Kiwanian in attendance re- 
marked that it was easily worth driving 
300 miles to hear Dr. Edmondson talk. 
His address brought a very interesting 
charter meeting to a successful climax. 


OHIO 


HE Toledo Kiwanians chartered a 

city bus to make their trip to the first 
inter-district meeting at Dearborn, 
Michigan, July 20, at the famous Dear- 
born Inn. Canadian Kiwanians came 
across the border to extend the hand 
of friendship. Michigan clubs in the 
Detroit District turned out in impres- 
sive strength and the First District of 
Ohio sent a strong delegation. The en- 
thusiastic Toledoans, enjoyed golf on 
the Dearborn course in the afternoon 
and some of them went to Briggs Sta- 
dium to see the Senators climb into the 
Tiger cage and whip the stripes off the 
scrappy Bengals in a nip and tuck 
slugging match which kept the base 
lines hot. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


The charter night of Litchfield, Min- 
nesota, held on July 26 was a gala 
occasion, marked by the presence of 
one hundred fifty Kiwanians and their 
wives from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Willmar, Hutchinson, Olivia, Appleton, 
Montevideo, Morris, Albert Lea, and 
Mankato. Others were there in spirit 
as was indicated by telegrams and let- 
ters of congratulations and good 
wishes. The local club committee, to- 
gether with the committees from the 
sponsoring clubs of Willmar and 
Hutchinson had planned an enjoyable 
program which was interesting, in- 
structive and inspiring. 

There was music in abundance by 
Litchfield, Willmar and Hutchinson 
groups. President Charlie Anderson 
introduced the toastmaster, Homer 
Thomas, lieutenant governor of Divi- 
sion No. 2, who, in rapid fire order, kept 
the program moving along. 

Addresses of welcome were given 
by H. A. Plate, president of the Com- 
munity Club, and L. L. Baumgartner, 
mayor, extending the good wishes of 
Litchfield to its new organization. The 
charter was presented by District Gov- 
ernor Ted Fenske. A gong and gavel 
were given the new club by the Willmar 
Kiwanians with President George Ot- 
terness doing the honors. Hutchinson’s 
president, Mortimer Higgens, present- 
ed a wall plaque on behalf of his club. 
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Earl Waldo, speaking for Minneapolis, 
presented an American flag, and Clar- 
ence Finger, president of the St. Paul 
club presented the Canadian flag. Each 
gift was accepted by suitable responses 
from the officers of the new club. 

The climax of the evening came 
when Bennett O. Knudson, Interna- 
tional President, delivered an address 
in which he suggested some things 
which Kiwanians would have to do to 
meet the changing times. His themes 
was “Citizenship Responsibility, the 
Price of Liberty.” It is very seldom 
that a charter night party can be hon- 
ored by the presence of the chief ex- 
ecutive of Kiwanis and all present were 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
see and hear him, 

Litchfield now becomes one of the 
clubs of the fine Minnesota-Dakotas 
district from which district has been 
selected the International President 
and in which district will be held the 
International convention in 1940. 


GEORGIA 


Some ninety-two Kiwanians attended 
an enjoyable division inter-club meet- 
ing recently with the Kiwanis Club of 
Quitman and Brooks County as host. 
Six of the seven clubs in the Third 
District, Moultrie, Sylvester, Albany, 
Thomasville, Valdosta, and Quitman 
had good representations present, and 
there were also additional guests from 
several clubs outside of the division. 

The meeting was arranged by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Dan Redd of Thomas- 
ville. Tom Cordell, president of the 
host club presided, and R. H. Gill was 
chairman of the program which includ- 
ed group singing led by Bill Shiver with 
A. C. Smith at the piano. Reverend 
P. E. Lester of Morvan led in prayer, 
after which two delightful musical 
numbers were presented by Miss Mar- 
garet Carter, accompanied by Miss 
Julia Price. Miss Myra Garrett enter- 
tained the group with two very inter- 
esting and pleasing readings. Presi- 
dent Cordell presented four members 
of the Thomasville club, Cas Pittman, 
Bill Gravely, Luten Teate, and Tom 
Spence, who have had a perfect at- 
tendance record for the past nine years. 

The address of welcome was made 
by B. H. Romine and the response by 
Lieutenant Governor Redd. The fea- 
ture speaker of the evening was Dis- 
trict Governor Hamilton Holt who 
proved to be very forceful and held his 
audience’s undivided attention through- 
out his talk. Governor Holt paid 
tribute to the clubs in the Third Di- 
vision for their splendid record of Ki- 
wanis achievement. 

Among the distinguished visitors 
present were Governor Holt of Macon, 
Lieutenant Governor Dan Redd of 
Thomasville, George Simpson, District 
Treasurer of Valdosta, Judge L. L. 
Moore, Former Lieutenant Governor of 
Moultrie, and the following club presi- 
dents: W. R. Thomas, Thomasville; 
Wallace Crouch, Albany; George Con- 
verse, Valdosta; Charles Powell, Moul- 
trie; M. C. Owen, Sylvester. 
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Dedicate U. 8. Customs Station 





Montana District, 
who delivered the dedicatory address. 


LeClaire E. Flint, Governor, 


HROUGH the suggestion and cour- 

tesy of William H. Bartley, Collector 
of U.S. Customs at Great Falls, and a 
former member of its club, an invita- 
tion was extended the Great Falls Ki- 
wanis club to sponsor the dedication 
of the new Customs Inspection Station, 
now nearing completion at Chief Moun- 
tain on the Kennedy Highway in Gla- 
cier National Park. 

The dedication took place at 2:00 
p.m., Sunday, July 16th, 1939, and was 
the impetus for an Inter-Club meeting. 
There were registered present, Kiwani- 
ans, wives and friends, as follows: Ca- 
nadian Clubs—Lethbridge, Alberta, 
nineteen; Medicine Hat, Alberta, seven; 
Montana Clubs: Missoula, two; Ronan, 


three; Havre, three; Livingston, one; 
Great Falls, twenty-two. 
John Feiden, Jr., president of the 


Great Falls club, was directly in charge 
of the program and first introduced the 
following: C. K. LeCapelain, Supt. of 
Waterton Lakes Park; D. S. Libbey, 
Supt. of Glacier National Park; Howard 
Hayes, Supt. of Glacier Transportation 
Co.; William H. Bartlet, Collector U.S. 
Customs, Great Falls; Riley Robinson, 


Deputy Collector of U.S. Customs; 
Keifer Gray, U.S. Immigration In- 
spector; W. F. Watkins, District Di- 


rector of U.S. Immigration; John Four- 
land, Construction Engineer in charge; 
I. B. Sahlberg, Landscape Architect, 
Glacier Park; Kiwanian LeClaire E. 
Flint, Governor, Montana Kiwanis Dis- 
trict; Kiwanian David H. Elton, Mayor 
of Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada; Ki- 
wanian Harald E. Olsson, Chmn. Dist. 
International Good-Will Committee; 
Kiwanian Dr. Stuart M. Rose, Presi- 
dent Lethbridge club. 

The music for the program, included 
several tenor solos by Anthony Pinski, 
accompanied by Billie Madison on the 
accordion. Both of these young men 
were from Great Falls. 

LeClaire E. Flint, Governor of the 
Montana Kiwanis District, gave the ad- 
dress of dedication, and David H. El- 
ton, K.C., a member of the Lethbridge 
Kiwanis club, and Mayor of that city 
made the Canadian response. Both 


gave very splendid addresses, which 
were much appreciated by the hundreds 


in attendance at the services. 

The National anthems of both the 
United States and Canada were sung 
by the assembly and the soloist, Mr. 
Pinski, sang “God Bless America” most 
beautifully. 

The evening before, a large number 
of the delegation attended a dinner and 
get-together, sponsored by the Great 
Falls club, at Many Glacier Hotel. 

Fred J. Perra, Victor F. Gibson and 
Almon C. LeFebvre, secretary of the 
club, were the members of the Great 
Falls club responsible for all details 
of the two meetings. 

Governor Flint said in part: 

“In this day when altruistic leader- 
ship is at a premium throughout the 
world, our obligation and our bounden 
duty is to develop, in spite of any sacri- 
fice that may be entailed, that leader- 
ship that is so sorely needed, leadership 
that will guarantee against the trans- 
planting of the doctrines that are sub- 
versive to our system into our own 
countries; leadership that will continue 
to preach the theme of the good neigh- 
bor, a program that has made the 


thought of misunderstanding between 
us a thing most remote, impossible. 
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David H. Elton, K.C., Past Governor, Western 
Canada District and Mayor of Lethbridge, Alberta, 
who delivered the response for Canada. 


“As we here today dedicate this 
edifice to the continuance of the peace- 
ful program of our lives, may we one 
and all, citizens of these great nations, 
pledge our lives, our fortunes, our tal- 
ents, our time and our all to that pro- 
gram that will forever perpetuate that 
which we today are proud and honored 
to have been a part of. 

“Let us resolve that we will do our 
utmost to see that never through these 
portals will there be allowed to enter 
any person from any other country 
who would attempt to despoil our sys- 
tems of free government. May the 
mountains that surround us stand for- 
ever as God’s monuments along with 
this man-made marker that we here 
dedicate, to welcome all who would be 
friends and may they stand as a 
fortress to forever turn back those who 
would indulge in the furtherance of 
any doctrine that will disrupt this long 
period of peace.” 
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Achievement Reports Are 
Real Inspirations 


By REV. HORACE BATCHELOR 


Member, International Committee of 
Achievement Reports 


For many Kiwanis years I have been 
more or less conscious of the need of 
getting my club to present each year 
an Achievement Report. I knew that 
International based its reports upon 
the work accomplished by the clubs 
within their territory. On the basis 
that it was a necessary part of the 
Kiwanis program, I always urged my 
own club to see that a report was filed. 

This year I served as a member of 
the International Committee. Now a 
change has come in my attitude to 
Achievement Reports. I never realized 
before just why International wanted 
these reports from every club. I never 
understood before how much of real 
inspiration there was tied up in these 
reports. For days I read reports, and 
though my profession leads me to 
consider activities in many organiza- 
tions and a great deal of humanitarian 
work, I never before realized how much 
of real sacrifice and genuine service is 
being rendered by Kiwanians through- 
out the United States and Canada. I 
was amazed at some of the work ac- 
complished. Many real sacrifices were 
made by individual Kiwanians that fol- 
lowed very closely the teaching of the 
great religious leaders of the world. 

The story of Under-privileged Chil- 
dren and Boys’ and Girls’ Work would 
make fine reading if it could be printed 
in book form. Each year the winning 
reports are published in The Kiwanis 
Magazine but the full story cannot 
be told. There are clubs whose sacri- 
fices and expenditures for charitable 
and character-building work thrill the 
souls of those who read the stories in 
the Achievement Reports. No one 
can read these reports, as it was my 
privilege to do, without determining in 
his soul to be a better member of this 
great organization of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and also determining to pass 
on to others the story of the work 
accomplished. 

These reports are not asked for the 
purpose of glorifying any single club. 
The writers of these reports felt this 
very keenly, and a deep sense of hu- 
mility was noticed in the introductory 
statements. They were written by 
men who had seen the results in human 
lives being made strong, well, and hap- 
py. They sent those reports because i 
is the plan of Kiwanis International 
and because they hoped that their expe- 
rience would help some other club to 
find a new form of service for human- 
ity. The Kiwanis motto, “We Build” 
was continually quoted and given as 
the basis for endeavor and justifica- 
tion for the reports being made. 

It is amazing that more than 92 
percent of all the clubs of Kiwanis 
International responded to the appeal 
of the Committee for filing a 1938 
Achievement Report. 
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Auburn, Nebraska, Presents 
a Minstrel Show 

An audience that almost filled the 
senior high school auditorium greeted 
the New Deal minstrels as sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Ne- 
braska, recently. It was the first home 
talent show to be presented in Auburn 
in a number of years and those in 
charge followed the time-honored pre- 
cedents of minstrels as_ old-timers 
know them but added sufficient stream- 
lining to bring the show up to date. 
Walter Rose as manager had the as- 
sistance of an able corps of workers 
and the result was not only a show of 
real quality but was one that moved 
smoothly from start to finish. 

President Floyd Pohlman_ reports 
that the proceeds of the show will be 
used to promote the welfare program 
of the Kiwanis club, especially in the 
matter of helping under-privileged 
children. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
Active in "Homebound" Program 

Back in September, 1937, the Kiwanis 
Club of Wisconsin Rapids organized 
its “Homebound” program. This pro- 
gram was designed to assist those peo- 
ple whose physical disability was such 
that they were not able to leave their 
homes without assistance and who were 
not gainfully employed. There was no 
limitation on age and the ages of the 
people being served ranged from 13 to 
62. 

The organization of the program took 
place in the following manner: 








CLUB 


ACTIVITIES 


The club and the Vocational School in 
a codperative agreement hired an in- 
structor whose salary was paid by the 
Works Progress Administration’s Edu- 
cational program. The club pays the 
instructor’s travel expense at the rate 
of four cents per mile. 

In the cases where those being served 
are not able to buy their material, the 
club has set up a revolving fund. This 
fund is to be reimbursed the amount 
spent for material after the article 
made has been disposed of. This ma- 
terial ranges from leather goods, paint, 
yarn and cloth to iron rods. 

To date there has been service ren- 
dered to approximately 40 people in 
the southern half of Wood County. The 
sale of their product is taken care of 
largely by themselves and their fam- 
ilies. The club held one public dinner 
for the advertising and selling of the 
products made. 

All of the articles put on the market 
are of excellent craftsmanship. The in- 
structor is the final judge as to the 
quality of the articles and they are not 
sold if they do not measure up to stand- 
ard. 

From the very beginning the phil- 
osophy behind the program has been to 
make the time element in these unfor- 
tunate people’s lives not a burden but 
something to cope with as do those in 
normal life. Some of the results have 
been astonishing. One man was served 
for a year, taught how to make nets, 
and at present he is deriving a nice in- 
come from these nets which he sells to 
the fur farmers. 


Another boy was taught to make 
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small garden decorations, using old 
cigar boxes and paint. He has done so 
well that his advance orders kept him 
busy all winter. 

In 1988 the program was expanded 
to include some of the people in the 
home for the aged. This has proved 
to be very successful due to the fact 
that some of the so-called “medicine 
habits” of these people were overcome 
when they were taught simple craft 
work which kept their hands busy and 
their minds occupied during the day. 

Kiwanian Ralph R. Renzel, rehabili- 
tation coordinator of the Witter Voca- 
tional School, invites other clubs inter- 
ested in the project to write to him for 
further details. 


Bisbee, Arizona, Participates 
in Numerous Projects 

A long list of activities engage the 
attention of Bisbee, Arizona, Kiwan- 
ians. These include codperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce in replacing 
signs on various highways advertising 
the Bisbee district; the enlarging of the 
present plan of furnishing milk to 
school children; the continuation of the 
sponsorship of first aid stations in the 
county (just recently two lives were 
saved by finely trained people at one 
of these stations); the club’s hill-billy 
orchestra which furnishes entertain- 
ment for various community functions, 
as well as for its own club; and play- 
ground activities, which are a major 
objective of the club. 

All of the club’s committees are func- 
tioning so well that 1939 bids fair to be 
the best year in the history of the club. 





Over 600 





tickets were sold for the fine minstrel show which was recently put on by the Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Nebraska. 
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Wenatchee, Washington, Participates 
in Apple Blossom Festival 

The twentieth annual apple blossom 
festival was held in Wenatchee for 
three days in April and 27 members of 
the Wenatchee Kiwanis club were ac- 
tively engaged in some phase of the fes- 
tival, giving of their time and attention 
to the hundreds of duties necessary in 
preparation for the big show. 

There was an estimated crowd of 
40,000 people at this year’s show, the 
most magnificent show of its kind ever 
staged in the Northwest, according to 
reports, This annual event attracts 
people from all over the Northwest, 
gains recognition both national and in- 
ternational, and this year attracted a 
greater attendance and participation of 
the club’s Canadian neighbors than ever 
before, thereby creating a broader in- 
ternational goodwill and understanding. 

Irwin H. Jones, a past president of 
the Wenatchee club, former lieutenant 
governor and past district governor, ac- 
cepted the director generalship of this 
year’s festival activities and he had a 
large part in making the celebration the 
success that it was. 


Truro, Nova Scotia, Encourages 
Junior Club Work 

The Kiwanis Club of Truro has for 
two years been supporting a junior po- 
tato project in the Truro district. Last 
year there were four clubs with a mem- 
bership of 49. The potato club mem- 
bers reported a total yield of 1,066 bush- 
els of certified seed last year, from 
which they will be sowing 230 bushels 
this year. 

At the elimination trials held last 
year at the Agricultural College for 
Junior Clubs in Nova Scotia, two of 
the Potato Club boys sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club led the Province and went 
on to the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto 
to compete in the Dominion trials. There 
they came fourth in their first attempt. 

The Kiwanis club is also supporting 
a poultry club this year, the club having 








given assistance to a number of young 
people in the purchase of baby chicks. 
At a recent meeting of the Kiwanians 
the president of a local calf club and a 
member of the Kiwanis-sponsored pota- 
to club were speakers and guests of 
honor. 


West End, St. Léuis, Missouri, Pays 
Visit to School for Crippled Children 


In order to acquaint the members 
with the problem of the crippled child, 
the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child made arrangements to hold a 
luncheon meeting at the Michael School 


for Crippled Children in St. Louis. 
Forty-six Kiwanians attended this 
meeting. 


Upon their arrival at the building 
Principal Stephens assigned the crip- 
pled boys to act as guides for each 
group of three Kiwanians. The boys 
took their guests through the entire 
building, showing them all the special 
equipment necessary to conduct the 
school and explaining the various tech- 
niques used in teaching the crippled 
children to walk. 

The Kiwanians were taken back to 
the large game room where they 
played volley ball, ping pong and a wide 
variety of other games with the chil- 
dren. This provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the men to learn more about 
the children on a basis which was easy 
for both groups. 

Luncheon was served to the Kiwan- 
ians in the school dining room by the 
older girl students, members of the 
Home Economics Class. An agreement 
had been made to serve the luncheon at 
30 cents per plate and it was unani- 
mously voted that the members pay 
$1.00, the difference to be turned over 
to Principal Stephens for use in supply- 
ing warm luncheons or shoes for those 
who would be unable to otherwise se- 
cure them. 

As a result of their visit the West 
End Kiwanians are enthused over the 
possibility of having a more definite 
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part in the work at Michael School, 
which is only two blocks from the club’s 
meeting place. 


Fennimore, Wisconsin, Is Entertained 
By 4-H Club Members 


About two hundred 4-H club mem- 
bers, their parents, and Kiwanians of 
Fennimore enjoyed a fine party at the 
high school gymnasium given recently 
by the 4-H club members. 

The Kiwanis Club of Fennimore is 
greatly interested in the work being 
done by the farm boys and girls and it 
helps finance the annual junior fair 
held in the community. To show their 
appreciation for this assistance, the 
4-H clubs of the vicinity entertained 
their sponsors at a covered dish supper 
followed by a program of entertainment 
provided by the 4-H club members them- 
selves. The remainder of the evening 
was spent in dancing. 


Fremont, Ohio, Sponsors 
a Party for Farmers 


A few weeks ago the Fremont club 
had the largest and best farmers’ party 
ever enjoyed in the city, reports Secre- 
tary A. G. Thatcher. The party was 
suggested, inaugurated and planned by 
the Committee on Agriculture, which 
had the codperation of the Rotary, 
Lions, Retail Merchants and the Young 
Men’s Business Clubs. The committee 
secured the personnel for the program 
and also was active in assigning farmer 
guests to individual members of the 
clubs. Each city man personally in- 
vited his farmer guest and as a result, 
404 men were present. 

The Rev. Michelfelder, of Toledo, was 
the guest speaker on this occasion and 
there was splendid entertainment pro- 
vided by a musical trio. Old friend- 
ships and acquaintances were renewed 
and many new acquaintances were 
formed at the meeting. The country 
and city are in more friendly accord as 
a result of the good will created at the 
affair. 





Several weeks ago Omaha had an unusual celebration which attracted national attention, namely, the Golden Spike Days, sponsored by the Union Pacific 


Railroad. The 


At two or three meetings of 


v 


; ys of 1869 were re-lived again in costume and custom and it was one of the largest affairs that the city had witnessed for many a year. 
The premiere of “Union Pacific’’ was a feature of the celebration and Cecil DeMille, ’ i 
the Kiwanis Club of North Omaha, Nebraska, the members and ladies, 
the celebration the Kiwanis club had as guest speaker an official of the 


famous movie director, and leading movie Stars were in the city. 
otographed above, were dressed in costume. During 
ion Pacific Railroad. 
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Fort Myers, Florida, 
Sponsors a Curb Market 

The club had discussed for some time 
the need of an adequate curb market 
for the small growers and farmers of 
the county and this year the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture obtained a long-time 
lease on suitable property and built a 
curb market large enough for present 
needs and with additional space avail- 
able for future expansion. 

The club members donated or se- 
cured donations of materials and labor 
necessary in the construction of the 
market, except for the sum of about 
$150 which was obtained from the 
club treasury. 

Upon the completion of the market, 
at a regular luncheon meeting, the 
farmers who use the curb market, with 
their wives, were guests of the club. 
At this time the project was formally 
presented to the farmers of the county. 


Dodgeville, Wisconsin, Sponsors 
Visits to Modern Dairies 


The Kiwanis Club of Dodgeville, 
realizing that on the prosperity of ag- 
riculture depends the prosperity of the 
entire community, recently took 49 stu- 


dents from the agricul- 
tural classes of the 
Dodgeville High School 
to Waukesha to visit 
some of the modern 
dairies in that vicinity. 

The sight-seeing 
group made up of high 
school boys and Kiwani- 
ans left the school at 
eight o’clock in the 
morning and the entire 
day was spent in visit- 
ing several splendidly 
equipped and sanitary 
dairies in the region. 

The tour was not only 
tremendously _interest- 
ing to the Kiwanians and 
the young people, but 
also of great inspiration- 
al value to the farm 
students. 


burn, 


Hammond, Indiana—The Hammond 
club is coéperating with the courts and 
local authorities to assist in training 
aliens to become good citizens. 


Orleans, Indiana—The club helped 
purchase uniforms for the high school 
band. It also donated cash prizes for 
the best spellers in the school. 
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A curb 


market tor the small growers and farmers of the county is a worth-while project of the 


Kiwanis Club of Fort Myers, Florida. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Mason City, Iowa, judge articles at the fourteenth annual boys’ 


hobby show held jointly under the auspices of the club’s 


ommittee on Boys Work and the Y. M. 


C. A. This B ol there were 245 boys with 350 exhibits, the show being attended by 3,000 persons. 
I 


Thirty-nine 


wanians wrote letters to all boys who had entered the previous year and 32 Kiwanians 


gave from two hours on up to two days at the show, entering, judging, awarding prizes, etc. 
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The above photograph was taken backstage and shows the members 
of the cast of the benefit play staged by the Kiwanis Club of Coe- 
Virginia. 
‘“‘Diamonds and 
given in Coeburn. A 

Kiwanis club’s fund for the needy. 


The play, a three-act comedy drama entitled 
Hearts,’’ was rated among the best plays ever 
A full house attended the play, aiding the 


East Chicago, Indiana—A _ recent 
splendid activity of the Kiwanis Club 
of East Chicago was its purchase of 
two wheel chairs. 


Tavares, Florida—The Boy Scouts of 
Tavares recently built shacks on a lot 
which was provided by the Kiwanis 
club. The Kiwanians have been pro- 
viding warm lunches and orange juice 
for under-privileged school children 
during the past months. 


Ruston, Mississippi—Ruston Kiwan- 
ians are sponsoring a boy at the Meth- 
odist orphanage and are furnishing him 
with clothing. Another important ac- 
tivity has been the organization of a 
student patrol at the Ruston High 
School which is now doing splendid 
work. 


Tell City, Indiana—Tell City Ki- 
wanians helped raise funds for the 
Girl Scout organization, provided treat- 
ments at a hospital for a child and 
furnished transportation to the hos- 
pital for other children who were taken 
for examination. 


Flushing, New York—The preven- 
tion of crime was the topic of dis- 
cussion at a very successful ladies’ 
night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Flushing. The club boasted 100 per 
cent attendance at this meeting. Fran- 
cis J. McGarroghy of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation was the speaker 
on this occasion. 


Corinth, Mississippi—The Kiwanis 
Club of Corinth assisted in getting an 
under-privileged girl in the State san- 
itarium at McGee, Mississippi. 


Ontario, California—The club spon- 
sored an open forum breakfast meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce and ar- 
ranged a program which consisted of 
talks by a representative of each of 
Ontario’s five service clubs on the topic, 
“What Ontario Needs Most.” This 
meeting was much publicized and as a 
result several plans for community bet- 
terment are under way. 
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Pupils with perfect health records marched in the Blue Ribbon parade which is sponsored annually 
The above picture shows the Columbia High School 
band of 60 pieces (also sponsored by the Kiwanians) leading the parade. 


by the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, Tennessee. 


Third Annual Minstrel Show 
at Ontario, Oregon 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the cast of the Kiwanis minstrel show 


recently staged by the Kiwanis Club 
of Ontario, Oregon. Out of a club 
membership of some 45 men, there 


were about 30 on the stage, and most 
of the other members were on the tick- 
et committee or were active in orches- 
tra and stage management. Only Ki- 
wanians were used in the show in any 
way. This was the club’s third annual 
show, and the house was packed. 

All proceeds, amounting this year to 
over $200, are being used for under- 
privileged child and boys and girls work 
activities, 

Sesides netting a 
club’s 


nice amount each 


year for the work, the show 


helps to build up a better singing club 
and to bring the members closer to- 
gether for Kiwanis purposes. The 
club is fortunate in having for the 
show Al Quast as musical director and 
N. O. Richards as general manager, 


both of whom are unusually well fitted 
for their positions. 

Columbia, Tennessee, Sponsors 

Eighth Annual Blue Ribbon Celebration 
year’s work of the 
Maury County Health Unit in the 
schools of the county, 3,738 Blue Rib- 
bon winners, an all-time record, 
marched to the applause of a huge 
crowd. The parade followed the award- 
ing of honors at the Columbia Institute. 
The Kiwanis club had charge of the en- 
tire day’s program. 

At the ceremonies, with C. A. Ross, 
chairman of the County Board of Edu- 
cation officiating, no than four 
schools shared honors for having each 
and every one of its pupils members of 
the Blue Ribbon band, all these pupils 
having perfect health records. 

The Kiwanis club awarded prizes to 
these winning schools, as well as pen- 
nants to the leaders in each classifica- 
tion other than those with 100 per cent 
The Kiwanis club also enter- 
Blue Ribbon winners at a 


Climaxing the 


less 


records. 
tained the 
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picture show and all shared ir candy, 
chewing gum and other souvenirs fur- 
nished through the efforts of the club. 

This was the eighth year for the Blue 
Ribbon work by the Health Unit. In 
1932, H. C. Busby, unit director, an- 
nounced, 1,112 boys and girls, by pass- 
ing all health examinations and attend- 
ing to all the requirements, won the 
coveted Blue Ribbon. Each year the 
number has increased, until this year’s 
record of 3,738 winners. 

To wear a Blue Ribbon a child must 
first be immunized from the major com- 
municable diseases. He must have good 
health habits. And he must take steps 
to remedy any defect found, such as 
imperfect teeth, poor eyesight, bad 
hearing, adenoids, tonsils, and the like. 
Also, the child eligible to wear the Blue 
Ribbon is amenable to school discipline. 

Thus it is quite an honor to wear a 
Blue Ribbon. It means achievement of 
a goal. 














The Kiwanis Club of Pomona coéperated with the Pomona Board of Education in purchasing an 
oe for use in the public schools, this being a device for testing hearing. The audiometer is 
uipped to test 40 students at one time. The object of the tests is to detect any deficiencies in hearing 
which students may have so that defects can be remedied. The case at the left is a phonograph-like 
devia on which special records are played; in the case at right are earphones. Standing around the 
table, left to right, are Immediate Past President John E. Throne, President Robert L. Bacon, Clifton 
C. Winn, assistant superintendent; and Herbert A. Hogsett, head of committee which selected the 
machine (all Kiwanians) ; and School Superintendent Emmett Clark and Edmund P. Stone, president 
of the board of education. 











The cast of the minstrel show staged by the Kiwanis Club of Ontario, Oregon. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Geneseo, Illinois, presented a successful minstrel show and musical 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania, Continues 
Its Interest in High School Band 


It was early in 1937 that Alex V. Tis- 
dale, then president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pottstown, wrote a letter to 
school authorities discussing the possi- 
bility of organizing a band in the high 
school, since the school had never boast- 
ed such an organization. 

Kiwanians A. Eugene Smith, 1939 
president, and Secretary William H. 
Boyer joined the campaign to give the 
Pottstown High School a band. Booster 
buttons, under the supervision of these 
two men, were sold by girls and boys 
of the Senior High School drill teams. 

The Kiwanis club staged a carnival 
on its playground site to pave the way 
for the purchase of instruments and 
uniforms, for, they argued, what’s a 
band without uniforms? 

Thirty-six youngsters formed the 
nucleus of the band which was organ- 
ized. Now there are 54 members. And 
under the work of Andrew R. Frech 
the Junior High School now has a band 
of 40 pieces. 

A recent appearance of some of the 
Senior High School band members at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis club marked the 
club’s observance of National Music 
Week. The club’s Committee on Music, 
headed by Robert S. MacPhail, super- 
vised the program. Mr. Frech, during 
the program, spoke briefly on musical 
technique and told of his duties as direc- 
tor of instrumental music in the Potts- 
town schools. 

The young people who played before 
the Kiwanis club also competed against 
several thousand high school boys and 
girls from all parts of the state in the 
twelfth annual music and _ forensic 
league meeting in Norristown. 


Metropolis, Illinois, Holds a '"Com- 
munity Youth Guidance Conference" 


The club’s Committee on Vocational 
Guidance was recently instrumental in 
the promotion of a “Community Youth 
Guidance Conference.” This conference 
was held at the Metropolis Community 
High School—an all-day session which 
attracted some 450 young people be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 years. 


Seven Kiwanians served on the com- 
mittee for the promotion of this 
project. 


The purpose of the conference was to 
give the youth an opportunity to ask 
questions concerning a particular voca- 
tion in which he had shown an interest 
at the pre-registration. Twenty-five 
vocations were discussed on Conference 
Day, the discussions being led by local 
business and professional men who are 
recognized authorities in their voca- 
tions. 

The conference was such a success 
that several members of the committee 
have suggested that it be made a semi- 
annual affair. 

At some future date the club plans 
to have a different type of conference— 
that is, individual consultations with 
specialists in social and economic con- 
ditions serving as counsellors. This 
conference will require a pre-registra- 
tion of the young people in order to 
determine the vocations in which they 
are most interested; the selection of 
only three of the most popular voca- 
tions which will be discussed; and the 
plan of having the specialist lecture the 
youth instead of following a forum type 
discussion. 


Spanish Fork, Utah, 


Conducts Vocational Classes 


In an effort to aid the students of the 
high school in selecting a vocation, the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance of 
the Spanish Fork club held a series of 
classes at the high school recently un- 
der the direction of Charles H. Dixon, 
chairman of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Students of the high school had previ- 
ously filled out a questionnaire in which 
they had designated vocations in which 
they were interested, and on which they 
desired additional information. 

Out of the enrollment of 450 in the 
school, 420 students were in attend- 
ance. The following vocations were 
discussed capably by leaders in the 
various fields: Aeronautics, business, 
biology and forestry, athletics and rec- 
reation, engineering, medicine, music, 
shop mechanics and carpentry, educa- 
tion and teaching, nursing, cosmetology, 


revue for two days recently. The cast is shown above. 


home economics and the army and navy. 

The club moved into its new building 
recently, which is a thoroughly up-to- 
date banking institution. Kiwanians 
P. P. Thomas and C. H. Dixon, bank 
president and cashier’ respectively, 
showed two different groups of students 
of the junior high school, of which Ki- 
wanian E. E. Knudsen is principal, 
through the bank building, and had the 
different phases of banking explained to 
them. Thirty students were in each 
group and they thoroughly enjoyed the 
visit, leaving with some knowledge of 
the banking business. 


Tampa, Florida, Sponsors 
Tampa Nursery School 


Among the fine projects of Kiwanis 
clubs in the Florida District, that of the 
Tampa Nursery School is outstanding 
and unusual. About three years ago 
the WPA, which had established this 
nursery, found itself unable to carry it 
on further. The matter came to the 
attention of the Kiwanis Club of 
Tampa, which found on investigation 
that the school was filling a very im- 
portant need in the community and that 
its proposed discontinuance would be a 
distinct loss to the under-privileged 
children whom it served. 

So the Tampa club stepped in and 
with its money and man-power has 
since that time given the WPA the 
needed assistance to keep the school go- 
ing at full efficiency. Besides provid- 
ing much equipment, the Kiwanis club 
pays the rent and pays for the gas used 
in cooking and heating. 

Members of the club have taken a 
great interest in the project and re- 
cently held open house at the school 
with a corps of Kiwanians on hand to 
act as hosts. Last year one of the reg- 
ular club meetings was held at the 
school. 


Anthony, Kansas, Purchases 
Swimming Pool 


In conjunction with other clubs, the 
Kiwanis club of Anthony, Kansas, pur- 
chased the local $10,000 swimming pool 
under the name of Civic Recreation As- 
sociation. 
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Memphis, Tennessee, 
Holds a Kiwanis Fair 

“Surprise” was the keynote word of 
the Memphis Kiwanis Fair. The first 
surprise came when the Publicity Com- 
mittee told the Board of Directors that 
publicity should begin at home and 
suggested a Kiwanis Fair to acquaint 
the members with the businesses of the 
other members and with the members 
themselves. The second surprise came 
when Merrill Kremer, general chairman 
of the Kiwanis Fair, reported that all 
booths had been sold almost immedi- 
ately and that there was a waiting list. 

Even the exhibitors were surprised. 
One Kiwanian sent down a table for 
his booth with a few articles on it, think- 
ing that this Kiwanis Fair was just a 
little “family affair.”” Imagine his sur- 
prise when he saw exhibits in neon 
signs, one exhibit with the back drop 
curtain a realistic painting of the Co- 
lonial Bakery with the booth fixed as 
the lawn in front of the bakery; an- 
other booth a corner of a drawing room 
arranged in Louis XVI period, etc. In 
less than 80 minutes the Kiwanian 
with the table of makeshift articles 
had his exhibit, which had been used 
at an International convention, loaded 
on a truck and on its way to the Ki- 
wanis Fair. Two Kiwanians donated 
their booths for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the four major objectives of the 
club. These exhibits gave the members 
and guests an impressive picture of 
the club’s activities. 

The ladies were among the most in- 


terested spectators at the Fair and 
practically every exhibitor had a 
souvenir for each one of them. One 


exhibitor thoughtfully furnished shop- 
ping bags to hold these various sou- 
venirs. Then came the luncheon and 
the vote for the most attractive booth. 
There was splendid entertainment. 
Mallory Chamberlin was master of 
ceremonies, 

The last 


surprise came when the 


committee met to make recommenda- 
tions for next year’s Kiwanis Fair, and 


The luncheon group at the 


there were no suggestions as to how 
the party could be improved. Thus the 
Fair, which was undertaken with many 
misgivings as to its success, proved to 
be one of the most sociable, popular 
events during the year and the club has 
decided to make it an annual event in 
Memphis. 


Johnson City, Tennessee, 
Excels in Worth-While Work 


The Kiwanis Club of Johnson City 
has made an outstanding record is un- 
derprivileged child work during the 
past six years. The Under-Privileged 
Child Committee’s principal work has 
been provision for the removal of ton- 
sils and adenoids. The committee has 
allowed approximately $500 yearly to 
promote this work and from 50 to 100 
children have been taken care of annu- 
ally. These children have been carefully 
selected from the schools of the city 
and county by the school nurse and the 
principals of the schools. 

The results of these operations have 
been astonishing. Most of the children 
have improved in health from 50 to 
100 per cent and their school atten- 
dance and classroom work have been 
greatly improved. Many have gained 
in weight. Cases of arthritis and rheu- 
matism have been cured. Impaired vi- 
sion has been greatly improved. The 
good results following these operations 
cannot be fully estimated. Had it not 
been for the Kiwanis club many of 
these physically and mentally handi- 
capped children would have gone 
through life suffering from these de- 
fects. 

The club has had to pay for only 
hospital expenses in these cases. The 
operations have been performed and the 
anesthetics given by the members of the 
committee and outside specialists. The 
Kiwanis club owes a debt of gratitude 
to these specialists and to the hospitals 
which have so willingly donated their 
services for this work. 

Other items of expenditure in the 
line of under-privileged child work have 


Kiwanis Fair 
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been the loan to a Boy Scout troop; the 
purchase of earphones; the provision of 
music lessons for a talented colored 
girl; the furnishing of shoes for a boy 
in the juvenile home; and the furnishing 
of glasses to under-privileged children. 
The committee has also assisted in the 
purchase of an audiometer, a device for 
testing the hearing of the school chil- 
dren, which has been of great value. 

More than two years ago the club 
began granting scholarships to capable 
boys and girls of high school age who 
were unable to continue their education 
without financial aid. During this 
period the club has granted a total of 
$240 to this scholarship fund. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
Presents Vocational Talks 


A varied outline of the work in the 
field of industry was given by 25 mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Woonsocket 
at the vocational guidance conference 
for students at the Woonsocket Senior 
High School. The speakers stressed the 
need of education and a sound back- 
ground and knowledge of the lines of 
endeavor that must be followed in each 
profession and gave the students a 
thorough picture of their respective oc- 
cupations. 

This year the club adopted a new 
method in this activity. Last year a 
professional or business man from the 
club went to the high school each week 
over a period of months and addressed 
all of the students in a group. These 
talks of course did not interest all of 
the students. This year, therefore, each 
student was notified in what particular 
class room a certain branch of busi- 
ness or profession would be discussed 
and it was left up to each student what 
discourse he wished to hear. Each of 
the 25 speakers held a conference for an 
hour. 


Meridian, Mississippi—The Meridian 
club has a major objective of estab- 
lishing a county home for abandoned 
children. 





conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Tennessee. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, Washington, recently staged a Milk Fund Benefit with great 


success. 


Above are the Kiwanians who were éspecially active in this undertaking: 


Left to right— 


Secretary Henry Russell Huff; Immediate Past President William Yunker; Leslie Frewing, chairman 
of the Committee on_Under-Privileged Child; Albert Beardsley; Henry DeYoung; Vice President 


Harold Kesler; John Hungate; President F. H. B 


. Richards; Ben Kreis, director of the 1939 show; 


and Edwin Rider. 


Redlands, California, Aids 
House of Neighborly Service 


Because one out of four students in 
the grammar schools of Redlands is of 
Mexican parentage, building citizens is 
a major civic task. In this the Kiwanis 
club has always had a large part. Back 
in 1928 the club subscribed $2,000, 
the public put up another $6,500, and 
a House of Neighborly Service was 
built. The club did not quit then. An- 
nually it buys Christmas presents for 
the children, supplies milk for under- 
nourished youngsters of kindergarten 
age and buys occasional pieces of 
equipment. 

Activity grows yearly at the settle- 
ment house. This year, larger, lighted 
playgrounds became necessary. Ki- 
wanis went to the aid, holding a benefit 
Mexican dinner at the house for mem- 
bers and their wives. The _ profit 
amounted to $70. This sum, with ad- 
ditional money, in sight from other 
sources, will finance the lighting 
project. 

Another activity of the club is main- 
taining a loan scholarship fund. It 
pays half the annual tuition fee at the 
University of Redlands for a worthy 
graduate of Redlands High School. 
During February the Fund Committee 
raised $79 by sponsoring a concert at 
the college chapel. The artist was Ki- 
wanian Arthur Poister, formerly or- 
ganist at the University—now at 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Works on Less Public Noise 


For some months a special commit- 
tee of the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, has been working on a “less 
public noise” project. This commit- 
tee, composed of H. King Wade, Ralph 
Teed, Charles Weaver and President 
George Ellenbrook, has 1) obtained 
published information, copies of munic- 
ipal ordinances elsewhere in force, and 
has conducted wide correspondence; 2) 


has had addresses delivered before clubs 
and other organizations; 3) has con- 
ducted a 500-word contest through the 
public schools; 4) has made analyses 
of all letters and interviews to obtain a 
practical local program; 5) has ob- 
tained wide publicity through the press 
and radio; 6) has had citizens make 
personal experiments as to auto-horn 
blowing; 7) has had circulars printed 
for distribution to the public (these 
have lists of “courtesy suggestions of 
the Kiwanis club’); 8) has mailed cir- 
culars on the subject to 100 Kiwanis 
clubs in the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District; and 9) has conferred with city 
authorities as to supplementary ordi- 
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nances. 

Already this sanitorium-resort city 
has responded, with notable results. The 
mayor has had sign warnings displayed 
in districts inclined to be disorderly. 
More “Quiet” signs have been erected. 
The city authorities have agreed to mail 
a checked circular to first offenders and 
the city police are codperating. 

This activity is a very worth-while 
one which other Kiwanis clubs might 
well pursue. 


Snoqualmie Valley, Washington, 
Host to Children at Circus 


A recent Saturday was an outstand- 
ing day in the lives of more than 350 
children when they were guests of the 
Kiwanis Club of Snoqualmie Valley 
and of the Shriners of the community. 
Seven busses and a large number of 
private cars took the youngsters to see 
the great Shrine Circus in the Seattle 
Ice Arena. 

For some of the children it was their 
first journey to the city. For others it 
was the first sight of a streetcar. And 
for many it was the first circus adven- 
ture. 

The public-spirited bus drivers, the 
efficient state highway patrolmen, the 
chaperones and the school authorities 
cooperated in making this one of the 
most successful undertakings of the 
Kiwanis club. 

All of the money cleared from the 
circus is being used to aid crippled and 
under-privileged children so that the 
Kiwanians and Shriners not only gave 
pleasure to the happy throng of young- 
sters from the Valley who were taken 
to the circus but also are aiding in 
bringing back to health and happiness 
some boys and girls who might other- 
wise spend their years in hospital beds. 





While these Mexican children danced at the House of Neighborly Service, members of the Kiwanis 


Club of Redlands, California, and their ladies dined at a 


enefit Mexican dinner sponsored by the 


club to help support activities at the settlement house. 
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Lemay, Missouri, Honors 
Prominent School Board Member 

The Kiwanians of Lemay, Missouri, 
conducted one of their first acts of 
public tribute when they honored Louis 
H. Franke with a stag testimonial] din- 
ner. Mr. Franke was observing his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as a member 
of the Mehlville School District Board. 

About 90 men, prominent figures in 
various local school districts included, 
attended. Dr. R. G. Russell, superin- 
tendent of schools of St. Louis County, 
bestowed tribute with an address. 

A silver scroll was presented Mr. 
Franke. Immediate Past President 
Charles W. A. Spies of the Lemay club 
capably acted as toastmaster. Other 
tribute was paid the honored board 
member by Kiwanian Emil H. C. Ber- 
nard, superintendent of the Mehlville 
chools; O. J. Mathias, superintendent 
of the Hancock schools; Kiwanian A. J. 
Ritter, principal of the Forder school; 
Kiwanian Louis Witzel, president of the 
Mehilvilie board; and others. 

Appropriate entertainment was pro- 
vided by students of the school area. 
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Part of the crowd in attendance at the annual Vermilion County 4-H Club tribute paid by the 

Kiwanis Club of Danville, Illinois, to outstanding boy and girl club members. Parents of the 

young people and the club sponsors were guests of honor. Paul S. Dodd is chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Agriculture which sponsored this affair. 


TRL See in presenting to the squads Howard 
SY ibe eg 3a Hobson, coach of the University of 
a od or Pau §=6. Oregon basketball team, who won the 

, National Inter-Collegiate basketball 


phy 


title after defeating Ohio State in Chi- 
cago the latter part of March, 1939. 
Besides Coach Hobson, Laddie Gale, 
forward of the team and high scorer 
on the Pacific Coast, and Urgel “Slim”’ 
Wintermute, center of the champion- 
ship team, were present. 

Much interest centered around the 
appearance of “Slim” who graduated 
from Longview High School in 1935. A 
presentation of a fine wrist watch to 
him as a gift from Longview citizens 
was presented by Scott Milligan, Long- 
view High School basketball coach. 


The Kiwanis Club of Longview, Washington, was recently host at the second annual basketball Arie WS Nees . OT 
luncheon attended by members of the basketball squads of the Longview High School and the Lower M1 i Milligan was the coach for “Slim 
Columbia Junior College. during his high school days. 


Bloomington, Illinois—The Cheer 
and Sunshine Committee has charge 
of collecting and distributing to the 
four local hospitals and two children’s 
homes the old magazines which the 
members bring in to the first meeting 
in each month. The Bloomington club, 
with a membership of 100, reports 
that 38 different members visited oth- 
er clubs during the first quarter of the 
current year. This included visits to 
13 different Illinois clubs and to six 
out of state clubs. Also included were 
flying squadron visits to three other 
clubs in the division. Altogether these 
388 members attended 62 different 
meetings away from home during the 
first quarter. 


Longview, Washington, 
Entertains Basketball Squads 


The Kiwanis Club of Longview was 
host to the basketball squads of the 
Longview High School and the Lower 
Columbia Junior College at their sec- 
ond annual basketball luncheon pro- 
gram last spring. 

This year the group was fortunate 








The Kiwanis Club of Lemay, Missouri, paid public tribute to Louis H. Franke, in observance of 

his twenty-fifth anniversary as a member of the Mehlville School Board. Standing: D. Wiethop, one 

of the first Mehlville school board members; Dr. R. G. Russell, St. Louis County Superintendent of 

Schools; President Albert L. Gleiber of the Lemay club; Past President Charles W. A. Spies; Mr. 
Franke; A. Willman, Emil H. C. Bernard; and the Rey. Albert F. Marcus. 
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to the class that writes the greatest 
number of high-grade reports, to en- 
courage the investigation and study of 
vocations, using the plan outlined in 
Kitson’s “I Find My Vocation.” 


Marshalltown, lowa, Conducts 
a Cornerstone Laying Ceremony 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marshalltown, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the construction of a new 
building for old people at the county 
home, recently staged a ceremony in 
connection with the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the new building. 

The ceremony was arranged by the 
club after it had been announced that 
the supervisors planned no special ob- 
servance of the event. The Kiwanians, 
who in 1933 began agitation for im- 
proved conditions at the county home, 
asked county board members for per- 
mission to hold the exercises and it 
Members of the Kiwanis Club of Marshalltown, Iowa, pioneers in the movement which eventually was willingly granted. 


resulted in the construction of a new building for old people at the county home, recently staged a Vice President V. C. Peterson was in 
ceremony in connection with the laying of the cornerstone of the new building. charge of the affair, introducing Super- 


visors E. E. Robinson, chairman of the 





West Bend, Wisconsin, Members Are 
Vocational Guidance Speakers 

The accompanying photograph shows 
members of the Kiwanis Club of West 
Bend who talked on various vocations 
at the West Bend High School a few 
weeks ago. The students in the picture 
are the chairmen who met and intro- 
duced the speakers to the various 
groups. The chairman in charge of 
this activity was Lester Schutt, mana- 
ger of a department store. 

As a result of these talks by the 
Kiwanians each high school student is 
writing a report of his study of the 
occupation in which he is interested. 
Many of the Kiwanians expect to offer 
some opportunities for observation, 
visitation and conferences to those 
whose reports show sincere and earnest 
work. 

The Kiwanians will read the essays 


and will invite those whose reports they Members of the 4-H_Club of Ronda, North Carolina, are sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of North 
like best to attend a dinner meeting of Wilkesboro, North Carolina, in their Wild Life Conservation Project. The photograph above shows 

* ‘ the young people holding seeds provided by the Kiwanis club to be sown as food for quail and 
the club. They will award a silver cup pheasants of lower Wilkes County. 








1 board; W. R. Stewart and H. H. Scha- 
per and former board chairman F. J. 
Crowther. He also presented to the 
group Nels Riemenschneider, superin- 
tendent of the home, and County En- 
gineer L. G. Arthur. 

After the invocation by W. H. Hicks, 
Howard A. Miller, former lieutenant 
governor, spoke regarding the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. 


Yonkers, New York—Fifteen mem- 
bers are acting as “big brothers” to a 
group of under-privileged boys recom- 
mended to the club by the Hon. George 
W. Smyth of the Westchester County 
Children’s Court. The eight clubs of 
over 100 boys formed under the spon- 
sorship of the Kiwanis club are re- 
ceiving regular weekly vocational in- 
struction. Each group elects its own 
officers and plans its own course of 
Above are West Bend, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club speakers who talked on various vocations at a activities under the guidance of a paid 


recent high school vocational guidance conference. The students are the chairmen who met and occkes 
introduced the speakers to the various groups. . 











The above paosogrape 
a member of the club. 


Lexington, North Carolina, Sponsors 
Preventorium Camp for Tenth Year 

Early in 1929 the Kiwanis Club of 
Lexington launched a movement for 
a children’s recreation camp for cor- 
rective purposes and as a result the 
first Kiwanis Kiddy Camp was estab- 
lished in Davidson County. The Ki- 
wanis club raised the nucleus for ex- 
penses while the city boards of Lexing- 
ton and Thomasville made generous 
contributions. 

A farm on the outskirts of the city 
was secured—a fine location on a high 
elevation with attractive surroundings. 
The house itself was arranged as living 
quarters for the staff while the children 
occupied army tents. Every child who 
had the benefit of the preventorium 
camp showed such marked improvement 
that the project commanded the atten- 
tion of the commissioners, who imme- 
diately accepted it as a county respon- 
sibility. They made arrangements with 
the Pilgrim Reformed Church which 
gave the use of a building formerly 
used as a school house. This building 
which is surrounded by lovely trees, 
is situated about three miles from 
town on Highway No. 29. Additional 
wings have since been added for sleep- 
ing quarters and the board has appro- 
priated $1,500 annually since 1931 for 
running expenses. 

The community as a whole is very 
proud of the camp and has made liberal 
contributions of fresh vegetables, 
fruits, eggs and various other products. 
Merchants, ice manufacturers, bakeries 
and other concerns have also codéper- 
ated. All donations have been through 
the club and have been collected by the 
members, thus keeping the expenses 
down to a minimum. 

The camp term is ten weeks and the 
number of children served at each ses- 
sion is limited to 30. There is a regu- 
lar routine of exercise and play, sun 
baths and two rest periods a day, a re- 
clining hour in the morning when the 
campers relax and are inactive and a 
two-hour period in the afternoon spent 


WS 


Tas me 


which the club is planning to hold. 


in bed. Plenty of sleep in big airy, 
well-screened porches is added to the 
health program and each child is given 
instructions for continuing the treat- 
ments after their return home. 

Dr. G. C. Gambrell, county health of- 
ficer, selects the children for the camp 
and makes regular visits and is avail- 
able at any time, as are all the other 
medical members of the club, Drs. E. J. 
Cathell, J. M. Andrews, Demot Lohr, 
Erle Craven and Reynolds Shoaf, den- 
tist. 

A complete examination is given 
each child and a carded record is made, 
special attention being given to cor- 
rect any defect he or she may have, 
with emphasis on temperature and 
weight. A quart of milk is served each 
day to each child and the menus are 
carefully planned to include plenty of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. All of the 
children selected have a definite ten- 
dency toward tuberculosis although 
none of them have active cases. 

Some of the children who attend the 
camp are seasoned campers, having 
been back for second and third terms. 

The Kiwanians all have dinner with 
the campers at least once during their 
stay and return so enthusiastic that 
they have imbued the whole communi- 
ty with.an interest and pride in their 
undertaking. 


Lawrence, Kansas, Holds 
a "Vocational Guidance Clinic" 


The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, in codperation with the school 
authorities, recently conducted a “voca- 
tional guidance clinic” to which all the 
pupils in the high school were invited 
and also the senior classes of the other 
high schools in the county and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Slips were passed out to the pupils 
and they indicated the vocations in 
which they were interested, or about 
which they had been thinking. When 
these were tabulated it was found that 
there were 34 groups of professions or 
vocations in which the young folks were 
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was taken on the occasion of a tour of the Kiwanis Club of DeLand, Florida, to the printing and binding plant of Paul Johnson, 
After luncheon at the plant the Kiwanians and visitors had a tour of inspection. 


This was the first of a series of such meetings 


interested. 

The high school was dismissed for the 
afternoon on the day of the “clinic” 
and all were invited to attend the voca- 
tional program. Thirty-four “instruc- 
tors” had been secured to be in charge 
of the 34 classes. They were selected 
from the Kiwanis membership as far 
as possible and from the university fac- 
ulty and professional men of the city. 
Since many of the young people indi- 
cated that they were interested in two 
or more vocations, the “clinic” was 
planned to hold two class periods in 
each of the subjects. 

There were 950 pupils who attended 
the classes in the first period and over 
500 were in the classes in the second 
period. The instructors were cautioned 
not to try to “sell” their profession to 
the young people, but to tell as much as 
possible of both the advantages and the 
drawbacks. During the class period the 
pupils were given an opportunity to ask 
questions. 

Each class was presided over by one 
of the regular teachers who enrolled 
those present and who registered com- 
ments volunteered by the pupils. The 
“clinic” was attended not only by pupils 
from the Lawrence High School but by 
students from other schools in adjacent 
neighborhoods. 


First Annual Basketball Banquet 
at DeKalb, Illinois 


The Kiwanis Club of DeKalb recently 
staged its first annual DeKalb County 
Basketball Banquet. Basketball teams 
from every high school in the county, 
along with their coach and principal 
were present. The total attendance 
was 335 persons. 

Immediate Past President Karl 
Adams acted as master of ceremonies 
and introduced the teams and the speak- 
er of the evening, Wendell Wilson, di- 
rector of athletics at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Wilson spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Paid Athletes in Colleges,” and 
showed the boys the evils to themselves 
arising from such a system. 
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Terre Haute, Indiana 
Has Many Activities 


The Terre Haute club is continuing 
its work in the construction of the Girl 
Scout Headquarters building. It has 
also expended $325 on the children’s 
ward in the Union Hospital for the pur- 
chase of a baby incubator, inhalator and 
refrigerator. In addition it has con- 
tributed $125 for children’s beds for the 
St. Anthony Hospital. 

The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance recently sponsored one of the most 
successful vocational programs ever at- 
tempted. A total of 950 seniors from 
all the high schools in Vigo County 
gathered in the Sycamore Theater of 
the Indiana State Laboratory where 53 
business and professional men and 
women met with the separate vocation- 
al groups for guidance and instruction 
in the respective fields of vocation. The 
Kiwanis committee received the fullest 
codperation from the city and county 
school authorities. This meeting at- 
tracted the attention of many clubs 
from all over the state which sent rep- 
resentatives. 


Clare, Michigan, Sponsors 
Athletic Banquet 


Lettermen and boxing show finalists 
of the Clare High School were honored 
recently when Kiwanians, enthusiastic 
townspeople and out-of-town guests 
packed the city hall at the fourth an- 
nual Athletic Banquet, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Clare. 

This banquet, recognized as one of 
the most outstanding civic occasions, is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club not only 
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The fourth annual Kiwanis athletic banquet was recently held under the auspices of the Kiwanis 

Club of Clare, Michigan, at which time the various winners received awards. Above, left to right, 

are: Clyde Moline, boxing finalist; Bud Shaver, vice president, Detroit Lions Club, who was guest 

speaker; President Willard Bicknell of the Kiwanis Club of Clare; Norman Sutton, boxing finalist; 

Leo Brown, Clare High School coach; Walter Kleiner, senior receiving Kiwanis trophy; and Tom 
Kane, boxing finalist. 


to laud achievement on the field, but in 
the classroom and in the various lines 
of school activity. At this time the 
name of the senior athlete of highest 
rank is announced and his name is 
recommended to be placed on the 
trophy donated by the Kiwanis club 
which is kept in the trophy case at the 
high school. Announcement is also 
made at the banquet of the three final- 
ists in the annual boxing show, whose 
names are inscribed on the trophies 
given by Charles Strange. 

President Willard Bicknell, presiding 





The Kiwanis Club of Hazard, Kentucky, which recently celebrated its first anniversary, has a special 


Boy Scout Committee that meets each week with the Boy Scout Troo 


which the club sponsors. 


The boys in this Troop are from needy families and each boy has a “‘father’’ in the Kiwanis club 


who helps him find work to pay for his uniform and dues. Recentl 
guests at one of their meetings, at which time each lad made a 

are Kiwanians Carson Cornett, C. 
Hudson, secretary of the club and district Scout executive, and 
Powell, Jr., Scoutmaster until his departure recently, when he was 


Sccuting work. From left to right 
Boy Scout Committee; Charles E. 
Vernon Wilder; and S. H. 


; the Kiwanians had the boys as 
ittle talk on some phase of his 
B. Caudill, chairman of the 


replaced by Kiwanian Henry Ferneyhough. 


at the opening of the banquet, wel- 
comed those present and introduced 
Lieutenant Governor Tim Cotter, who 
served as master of ceremonies. The 
awarding of the Kiwanis trophy and 
medal to Walter Kleiner, outstanding 
senior athlete, was made by President 
Bicknell. The boxing trophies were 
awarded by Donald E. Holbrook to 
Norman Sutton, Tommy Kane and 
Clyde Moline. 

The evening was climaxed with an 
address by Bud Shaver, vice president 
of the Detroit Lions and a prominent 
sports writer, who stressed the impor- 
tance of the athletic program in the 
development of the principles of fair 
play and democratic living. The pro- 
gram closed with the showing of the 
film, “Champions of the Gridiron,” 
shown through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Football League. 


Kansas City, Kansas, Dedicates 
A Building for Young People 


The Kiwanis club has put into active 
service one of the most outstanding 
projects for under-privileged children 
ever attempted in the city. A thousand- 
dollar, two-story building, 33 by 40 feet, 
donated by Kiwanian Robert W. Dun- 
can, was recently dedicated with Kiwa- 
nian Frank Jennings, chairman of the 
Service Projects Committee, officiating. 
This building is being used as head- 
quarters for the Kiwanis Boys’ Club, 
the Neighborhood Gangs organization 
and the under-privileged children of the 
Armourdale District. 

The Kiwanis club took care of the 
moving of this building, furnished the 
wiring and the cement for the founda- 
tion, contributed the furnishings and 
provided the necessary equipment for 
softball, horseshoes, table tennis and 
other games. 

The building is located in a city park 
which has been officially leased by the 
Neighborhood Gangs for a period of 
five years. 
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St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Sponsors Basketball Tournament 

The Kiwanis Club of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, in codperation with the 
Y.M.C.A., this year sponsored, from 
March 6 to April 6, the tenth annual 
D‘strict Amateur Basketball Champion- 
ship Tournaments for Northwest Mis- 
souri and Northeast Kansas teams. The 
tournament has come to place a fitting 
climax on the cage season of the St. 
Joseph trade territory and each year an 
i creasing number of teams has ac- 
cepted the Kiwanis invitation to come 
to St. Joseph and compete in the bas- 
ketball carnival. 

This year’s tournament was the tenth 
annual competition and the largest field 
of teams ever to enter the meet were 
registered. This year the young men’s 
division had thirty-two teams entered 
while the three boys’ divisions enrolled 
sixty-four teams. The young men’s divi- 
sion of the tournament was won by the 
Union Star, Missouri, team. They have 
been entered in the last five tourna- 
ments and have always ended near the 
top; this year they went through a real 
ordeal to capture the title. 

The intermediate division, unlimited 
weight championship, was won by the 
Fleeman Regulars of St. Joseph, spon- 
sored by Bill Freeman. 

The huge Kiwanis World Trophy, a 
traveling trophy being used in the 
young men’s section of the tournament, 
was awarded for the seventh year to 
the Union Star, Missouri, young men’s 
team. The trophy stands _ thirty-six 
inches, is fashioned as a world globe 
and must be won by a team three times 
for permanent possession. It was placed 
in play in 1933. In each of the four 
sections of the tournament three per- 
manent trophies were awarded to the 
first three place teams, individual 
awards numbering sixty-three medals 
were given in each of the four divisions 
or a total of two hundred fifty-two med- 
als and twelve trophies, besides the Ki- 
wanis World Trophy. 

The tournament serves to climax the 
season for a tremendous number of 
youths. In the ninety-six teams en- 
tered, 146 adults registered as coaches 
and managers, 1,020 players registered, 
ninety-six games were played with a 
total participation of 1,472 players. The 
tournaments were well attended. 

The club committee related to the 
tournament was composed of Russell 
Wales, Chairman, Bill Collett, John 
Landis III, Dr. Earl Senor, and Fred 
H ffman., 

Tom O’Meara, vice president of the 
club, presented the Kiwanis World Tro- 
phy and awards to the championship 
ieams on the final night of the tourna- 
ment. 

The tournament has given the club 
good publicity, reaches an ever-increas- 
ing number of young men and boys of 
the St. Joseph trade territory giving 
them a contact with actual Kiwanis 
work, and the club feels that it is a fine 
project. It gives many young men and 
boys an outlet for recognition of 
achievement that they can get in no 
other way. 


Livingston, Montana, Sponsors 
College Musicale 

The Kiwanis Club of Livingston, 
Montana, recently sponsored “Blossom 
Time,” a Montana State College Pro- 
duction. The Kiwanians also gave rec- 
ognition to those students who placed 
high in the preliminaries of the state 
extemporaneous essay contest held in 
the high school. The three best essays 
in the semifinal round were read to the 
club at its regular meeting and were 
judged by the members. 


Chadron, Nebraska, Gives 
Uneducated Boy $100 

Norman Hause, 20 year old son of an 
Oklahoma sharecropper, last fall en- 
tered junior high school after complet- 
ing grade school in one year. His 
parents did not believe in education but 
at the age of twenty, Norman realized 
he was desperately handicapped by not 
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Minstrel Show Given by 
Kiwanians of Lisbon, Ohio 


The Lisbon club put on two perform- 
ances of a minstrel show recently—one 
in the afternoon for the children of the 
community, and one in the evening for 
adults with a total attendance of al- 
most 1,400 people. The show talent, 
soloists and chorus, was made up of 
Lisbon Kiwanians. Over $300 was 
raised for the community fund of the 
club. 


Knoxville, Tennessee, Holds 
World Outlook Meeting 

Four Maryville College students from 
foreign countries described govern- 
ments, major enterprises, language and 
citizens of their respective countries at 
a Knoxville Kiwanis Club’s weekly 
luncheon held recently. Only one, a 
girl from Germany, is an exchange stu- 
dent. 





A committee from the Kiwanis Club of Burbank, California, was taken on a tour of the Washington 
Nursery School recently. Harvey R. Ling and President E. J. Jackson (seated, left to right) are try- 
ing to interest their charges in a little spinach. Principal E. Leo Waian, Vice-Mayor Walter Hinton 


and Civil Service Commissioner Raymond ‘‘Bromo’”’ 
nians supply cod liver 


knowing how to read or write. 

Just as he entered junior high school, 
the problem of finances arose. He 
would have to quit school and go to 
work in the beet fields at Scottsbluff. 
Fortunately, the Chadron Kiwanis club 
came to the boy’s rescue and offered him 
a hundred dollars to help him finish the 
year. This gift has enabled Norman 
to continue his education without in- 
terruption. 


School Picnic Sponsored By 
Okeene, Oklahoma 


An outstanding annual event of the 
Okeene club is the school picnic which 
it sponsors. The Kiwanians served re- 
freshments and entertained 500 boys 
and girls from the public and parochial 
schools. 


Seltzer are acting as superintendents. The Kiwa- 
oil for the children. 


Greenwood, Mississippi, 
Has Double Celebration 


The Kiwanis club of Greenwood had 
a double celebration when their nine- 
teenth anniversary fell on the same 
date as All-Kiwanis Night. The In- 
ternational program was carried out 
with H. Talbot Odom’s reading of the 
address given by International Presi- 
dent H. G. Hatfield in Boston. 


Greenville, Kentucky, 
Sponsors Strawberry Festival 

The strawberry festival sponsored 
jointly by the Kiwanis club and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was a 
huge success. It was estimated that 
20,000 people attended this festival. The 
project proved to be so successful that 
it will be repeated each year. 
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This is the Boy Scout cabin for the Kiwanis Scout Troop No. 45 which was built by the Kiwanis Club 


of Edinburg, Texas. 

Fred Hofstetter, Mrs. 

President; sitting, are: 
leader. 


Myra Looney Tarpley, 
f. V. Borglin, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Continues Work for Orthopedic Clinic 


A continuous project of the Kiwanis 
Club of Grand Rapids is the Orthopedic 
clinic at Butterworth Hospital which 
is in charge of Dr. Clarence H. Snyder, 
a member of the Grand Rapids club. 

In its work for the clinic the Kiwanis 
club takes care of the taxi bills in 
transporting the children to and from 
the hospital; furnishes milk and fruit 
to supplement the diet of the children; 
keeps up certain equipment at the clin- 
ic; and provides occupational pastimes 
for patients having to remain at the 
hospital for long periods. 

Mrs. Strong, working under Dr. Sny- 
der, keeps in close touch with the Ki- 
wanis club regarding the needs of the 
patients. She and Dr. Snyder selected 
a group of these children most in need 
of a summer vacation to attend Camp 
Blodgett this summer at the club’s ex- 
pense. Camp Blodgett, a camp for chil- 
dren, adequately equipped to take care 
of a minimum of 100 under-privileged 
youngsters, has had the support of the 
Kiwanians for many years. Some years 
ago the club built one of the lodges and 
last year it furnished the camp with an 
outdoor oven and as usual contributed to 
the general upkeep. The children are 
sent to the camp by the club for body 
building preparatory to their entrance 
in the orthopedic clinic for treatment. 


Hillsdale, Michigan, 
Presents "Crazy House" 


Each year for the past three years 
the Kiwanis Club of Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, has presented a play, the cast of 
which is chosen from within the club. 
This year they enacted “Crazy House,” 
and in spite of other similar entertain- 
ment going on at the same time, the 
auditorium was filled to capacity. It 
is estimated that over $300.00 profit 
was made on this play. This money 
helped carry out two of the major proj- 
ects of the club; namely, sending 50 
to 60 under-privileged girls to camp for 
a week, and also taking the senior class 
on a trip to Detroit. 


Kiwanians from left to : 2 

. L. Looney, Otto Kusel, Secretary, O. 
ice President, R. R. 
On the right of the door is the Scout Troop with Scout Master Darrel Brumley. 


Paraskevas, Dr. S. S. Storey, 
C. Hollis, 
Hoehn, and Felix McDonald, song 


standing are: Nick 


Ontario, California, 
Sponsors Job Contest 


The committee on vocational guid- 
ance has been sponsoring a letter of 
application for a job contest at the 
local junior college. Approximately 400 
students wrote letters applying for jobs 
to Kiwanians. The committee judged 
the letters and the finals were held at 
the Kiwanis club meeting, the letters 
being read by the final contestants be- 
fore the club. 

Three executive books, at a cost of 
$15 to the club were awarded the win- 
ners. The meeting on this occasion was 
also made “book day” and members 
brought books of vocational guidance 
nature which were given to the local 
CCC camp. Eight vocational guidance 
talks were given by members during 
the month. 


Michigan City, Indiana, 
Sponsors Large Athletic Banquet 


The Kiwanis Club of Michigan City 
recently sponsored the largest athletic 
banquet ever held in the city; it was 
the third annual lettermen’s banquet 
for athletes of St. Mary’s Parochial and 
Senior High Schools. More than 300 
attended the dinner. The object of the 
dinner was to promote better sports- 
manship between the two high schools 
and to fete those young people who had 
won letters during the year whether or 
not their teams had won championships. 

“Piggy” Lambert made his first 
northern Indiana appearance at the 
banquet as guest speaker and Duane 
Purvis, one of Purdue’s famous touch- 
down twins, was formally introduced 
to Michigan City fans. 

Two silver cups were presented by 
club members to outstanding athletes 
and certificates in honor of the occa- 
sion were presented to all lettermen as 
a souvenir of the banquet. Since its 
inception three years ago this banquet 
has become one of the biggest spring 
social events in the community. Besides 
speeches, an interesting musical pro- 
gram and several skits were presented 
this year. 
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Philippi, West Virginia, 
Sponsors Interesting Project 


The Philippi Kiwanis club has_a 
secret committee who observes certain 
high school students and makes a selec- 
tion of a boy or girl to attend their 
luncheons for a month. Conduct, polite- 
ness, citizenship, devotion to study and 
other things, are checked by the com- 
mittee before the student is selected for 
these honors. At the end of the month 
a certificate is presented to these indi- 
viduals inviting them to attend the 
luncheons. 


Various Activities of 
Bangor, Pennsylvania 


The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the Bangor, Pennsylvania, Kiwa- 
nis club has recently succeeded in plac- 
ing a young boy in college who was 
unable to continue his education because 
of his father’s financial circumstances. 
The boy is crippled from infantile 
paralysis and is not strong enough for 
manual labor. 

This same committee has also suc- 
ceeded in placing Carlton McFall at 
Pen Hearst, an institution in which his 
parents have been endeavoring to place 
him for many years. 

The Kiwanians of Bangor held their 
13th Annual Agriculture Dinner recent- 
ly which was adjudged even more suc- 
cessful than any of similar affairs in 
the past. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the affair was the Kiwanis 
quartet, composed of George Pritchard, 
Hayden Pritchard, Harry E. Flory and 
William P. Bray, assisted by Major G. 
Karl Weston, a visiting Kiwanian from 
East Orange, New Jersey. Closing re- 
marks were made by President God- 
shalk. 


Burlington, lowa, Conducts 
Unique Attendance Tournament 


Eight teams, consisting of eleven men 
each and named after baseball teams 
in the National and American Leagues, 
were organized in the Burlington, Iowa, 
club in order to stimulate attendance. 
The winning team, the Pirates, had a 
100% attendance. The club’s attend- 
ance for that month increased consid- 
erably and ended the month with a to- 
tal attendance record of 938%. This rep- 
resents a 15% increase over the same 
month one year ago. 


Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Celebrates Farmers’ Day 


The friendship that exists between 
Jacksonville and citizens of the rural 
sections was exemplified recently in a 
dinner given by the Kiwanis club for 
a large number of farmers. The event, 
a custom of several years, was the most 
successful since the Kiwanians insti- 
tuted Farmers’ Day. The dinner was 
attended by 150 city and country resi- 
dents, all. of whom fully enjoyed the 
fellowship and the program. 
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New Bedford, Massachusetts, Wins 
Achievement Contest 


New Bedford, Massachusetts, Kiwa- 
nis club has recently won two awards 
thanks to the ability and ingenuity of 
Harry Bloomingdale, who with drawing 
ink and camera has arranged so many 
unique presentations. 

The New Bedford club won a blue 
ribbon when its four pages depicting 
achievements were adjudged the best of 
any club in New England. A similar 
ribbon for the best in Division IV, 
which includes 12 clubs on the Cape and 
in Taunton, New Bedford, Fall River 


and Brockton, also was won by the 
club. These were presented at the New 
England District dinner held at the 


time of the Boston Convention. 


Montreal, Quebec, Enrolls 
As Special Police 


Members of the Montreal, Quebec, 
Kiwanis Club were recently enrolled 
by the Montreal Police Department as 
special policemen to help the regular 
authorities line the route of the Royal 
Tour in Montreal on May 18. Each 
member wore a special police badge on 
his arm, and every member was assigned 
to different stations along the line of 
the route. 

The club received a very nice letter 
from the Director of Police, thanking 
it for the fine codperation it gave in 
taking over this task so willingly. 


El Segundo, California, 


Sponsors Various Projects 


Among the various activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of El Segundo, Califor- 
nia, was a kite day and a flower-and 
pet show which attracted several hun- 
dred boys and girls. The club is 
planning to sponsor a playground con- 
test later in the year in which seores of 
young people are expected to take part. 
A garden exhibit will be held in Sep- 
tember or October as a part of the gar- 
den contest. Colored motion pictures 
were taken kite day as a record of Ki- 
wanis activities. The club cinematog- 
raphers will take photographs of all 
the garden contestants in action, and 
these will be shown at a public gather- 








The first patient of the Ogden Dental Clinic which 
the Public Affairs Committee of the Ogden Kiwa- 
nis Club sponsored recently. Two dentists and 
one nurse have been em wed by the club to 
serve children from the first four grades of the 
public schools. Throughout the United States the 
condition of children’s mouths, particularly in the 
lower grades, is deplorable and for this reason 
the Ogden Kiwanis club through its Public Affairs 
Committee sponsored the Dental Clinic. Equipment 
valued at $2500.00 has been purchased and a 
modern dental office opened. 


ing and a club luncheon, according to 
plans. 


Valley, Lockland, Holds 


Vocational Guidance Conference 


At a vocational guidance conference 
sponsored by the Valley Kiwanis Club 
of Lockland, and under the leadership 
of Z. M. Walter, past governor of the 
Ohio District, and chairman of the Ohio 
District Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee, 250 seniors of the Miami Valley 
high schools participated. 

This conference was held in the 
Wyoming High School with the open- 
ing address delivered by Dr. Frank D. 
Slutz, Dayton, Ohio, educator, lecturer 
and counsellor. 

Sixteen different conferences were 
held, embracing more than twenty dif- 
ferent vocations. These groups were 
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led by outstanding men and women with 
long experience in their particular vo- 
cations. 


Paris, Arkansas, Reorganizes 


High School Band 


One of the major projects of the 
wanis Club of Paris, Arkansas, is 
reorganization of an eleven year old 
activity. Two colleges in the state are 
bidding for the matriculation of Joe 
Troy Pendelton, a member of the band. 
Another member of the band won first 
place in the tuba solo contest. 

Ben Ihle, Bill Pierce and G. Carey 
are the three Kiwanians who are in 
charge of this project. 


Ki- 
the 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
Submits to Fingerprinting 

As a means of accurate identification 
in case of future emergency, the Kiwa- 
nis Club of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
set the example for others by being 
fingerprinted themselves. All prints 
were filed in a “Non-Criminal” file and 
copies sent to Washington and Trenton. 
Everyone was given an identification 
card to carry with him containing his 
name, history and one thumb print. 


Laurel, Mississippi, Sponsors 


NYA Training Club For Girls 


A committee of this club lately as- 
sumed sponsorship of the NYA Train- 
ing Club for girls. Each girl received 
$9.00 for two weeks of each month, and 
as time passed and interest grew the 
club membership was increased to fif- 
teen girls. 

In the spring of 1938, the NYA saw 
the success of such an organization and 
converted the project into a Home 
Making Project. At this move the 
girls were stationed in the home se- 
cured for this purpose. Forty-six girls, 
relaying their day and training every 
two weeks, stay at the house. They 
now receive $18.00 every two weeks 
and the home is run on a codperative 
basis—$9.00 of each girl’s check is 
placed in a codperative fund and used 
to run the home while each girl has 
$9.00 for her own use. 





The Kiwanis Club of Clarinda, Iowa, held a hobby show this year which proved to be even more successful than the first hobby show held last year. 
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Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, 
Has a Variety of Interests 


The Kiwanis Club of Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia, has, as one of its major 
interests, the sponsorship of the Boy 
Scouts of the town. Since the club has 
taken over this work, under the direc- 
tion of B. M. Harlow, J. E. Hirtle, H. 
M. Nickerson, President, J. A. Macleod, 
and F. E. Garber, the membership of 
this Boy Scout organization in Bridge- 
water has doubled. Apple Day was 
conducted with great success recently, 
and after the Apple Day work the Ki- 
wanians entertained 30 Boy Scouts at 
one of their regular meetings. 

Another special interest of the club 
is the free dental clinic which it con- 
ducts for under-privileged children; 
the chairman of the committee in charge 
of this work is President MacLeod. 

At Christmas time the club spon- 
sored a sacred concert on the Sunday 
before Christmas. A substantial sum 
was thus raised, which was presented 
to the Salvation Army, the I. O. D. E. 
and the Women’s Institute. 


Valley City, North Dakota, 
Sponsors State-Wide Track Meet 


The club recently held its seventeenth 
annual Kiwanis invitational high school 
track meet. Some 30 of the leading 
high schools sent entries, 250 in all, as 
far away as 240 miles in one case. 
Three new records were established over 
those of previous years. Golf and ten- 
nis contests were also a part of the 
meet. The club’s Sports Committee was 
in full charge and had everything per- 
fectly organized. 

Codperating with the Kiwanis club, 
the Civic and Commerce Association 
gave a banquet and program in the 
evening to coaches, other officials, ath- 
letes, and guests, during which trophies 
and medals bearing the official Kiwanis 
emblem and other suitable inscriptions 
were awarded both individual and 
group winners. 

Kiwanian F. L. Wicks presided at the 
banquet and the awards were made by 
Kiwanian Adolph Soroos, meet man- 
ager. There were also several short 
talks by local officials. 

The Kiwanis club also sponsored the 
seventeenth annual Barnes County 
track meet which was conducted in 
much the same way as the state-wide 
meet. Suitable trophies were given 
winners in each class, and a free, noon- 
day luncheon was given the entries by 
the Civic and Commerce Association. 

This annual event always brings hun- 
dreds of visitors to the city. 


Geneva, New York, Celebrates 
Eighteenth Anniversary 


The Kiwanis Club of Geneva, New 
York, recently celebrated the eighteenth 
anniversary of its charter. The meet- 
ing was held also to honor the six re- 
maining charter members, five of whom 
were present; the other, Frank Fair- 
fax, an honorary member, was confined 
at home because of sickness. A large 


delegation from the Penn Yan Club was 
present and also representatives from 
Seneca Falls, Auburn and Albany. 
Lieutenant Governor Edward Parish 
presented perfect attendance tabs to 
fourteen members including John Hous- 
ton who received one for eighteen years 
perfect attendance and Secretary Harry 
Tarbell, for fifteen years, thirteen years 
of which he has served as secretary. 
A very inspiring address was given 
by Henry Hanley which was broadcast 
over station WMBO. A large birthday 
cake, presented by the Home Dairy, 
and having a large Kiwanis emblem on 
the top was bid in by Governor Henry 


and presented to the president, Dr. 
Robert E. Cole. 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Celebrates 
All-Kiwanis Night 

Members of the Kiwanis Clubs of 


Ashtabula County, including those of 
Ashtabula, Conneaut and Geneva, par- 
ticipated in All-Kiwanis Night, Mon- 
day, June 19, at the Griswold Preven- 
torium, a fresh air camp for children 
sponsored by the Kiwanians. The mem- 
bers enjoyed a fish dinner and inspected 
the camp. 

Tuesday morning, June 20, the camp 
was opened for an eight week season 
with 48 boys and girls. Miss Eliza- 
beth Simon has been the director nurse 
of the camp for four years. 

All of the boys and girls who will be 
cared for at the camp have been se- 
lected by nurses of the county because 
they are underweight and undernour- 
ished and have been in contact with 
tuberculosis. 

The camp is operated by the Health 
Association and is maintained by the 
Kiwanis clubs. The buildings, sur- 
rounded by woods, include a dormitory 
with quarters for 50 boys and girls, a 
dining hall, and playground equipment. 
The Kiwanis club recently negotiated 
purchase of the land and purchase of 
the gas well that supplies it with fuel. 

Recently, through a WPA grant, the 
county commissioners signed a contract 
to erect a new building the size of the 
old dormitory. This will enable the 
organizations to care for 100 boys and 
girls next summer. 

On several Sunday afternoons and 
week day evenings, Kiwanians from 
Ashtabula help take care of the camp 
by cutting brush and mowing lawns. 

The boys and girls who are attending 
the camp this summer are given trans- 
portation by Kiwanians and members 
of the Red Cross Motor Corps. 


Calgary, Alberta, Donates Funds 
to Woods Home 


Thirty members of the Calgary, Al- 
berta, club recently paid a visit to The 
Woods Home. These members took 
along several entertainers and artists 
who provided a very fine program for 
the boys and girls. The club’s Board 
of Directors also met at The Woods 
Home and on behalf of the club, Presi- 
dent Fred formally presented the home 
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with playground equipment to the val- 
ue of $450. 

The club donated the sum of $200 to 
assist in the financial drive of The 
Woods Home. The club members do- 
nated $1200 to this worthy cause and 
some fifty members assisted in a city- 
wide canvass and secured subscriptions 
amounting to over $7500. On the occa- 
sion of the visit of the King and Queen 
the club supplied a street car to take 
the boys and girls in to see the Royal 
Procession. 


Pontiac, Michigan, 
Directs Junior Olympics 


One of the finest undertakings that 
the Kiwanis Club of Pontiac has ever 
sponsored was the Junior Olympics held 
last spring. Over 700 boys from the 
grade school and junior high participat- 
ed. Two thousand spectators over- 
flowed the cement stands and tempor- 
ary bleachers at nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

Brief talks were given by school, city 
and Kiwanis officials preceding the pre- 
liminary events. Nearly every mem- 
ber of the club participated in this 
project, which was handled in an excep- 
tionally efficient manner. 

Throughout the day good sportsman- 
ship prevailed among the contestants. 
As a mass athletic program it was a 
splendid innovation in Pontiac. Boys 
learned to lose as well as to win and all 
were eager to come back another year. 
Older boys who had formerly lacked 
interest in school found that they could 
participate to advantage and an entire- 
ly new interest was displayed. 

The Kiwanians operated a refresh- 
ment stand at the meet and the pro- 
ceeds from this were turned over to the 
grade school to purchase equipment. 
Movies were taken of the various events 
and these will be shown in the various 
schools. Trophies were presented to the 
winning schools and prize ribbons were 
awarded individual winners. 


Ventura, California, 
Presents Minstrel Show 

The club recently presented the first 
of what it hopes will be an annual min- 
strel show and the members had a full 
house of more than 1200 people for the 
one night stand. The majority of the 
participants were Kiwanians. The re- 
sult of the club’s first efforts in this 
direction was a net profit of $229.96 
which will be used for the club’s charit- 
able activities. 


Mattoon, Illinois, 
Conducts Marble Tournament 


Last spring the Kiwanis Club of Mat- 
toon, Illinois, conducted a marble 
tournament for the school children of 
the public and parochial schools of the 
city. A total of 388 entries participat- 
ed. For prizes the club gave each 
school champion a fielder’s glove, the 
runner-up a regulation bat, and the 
champion received a bat and a first 
baseman’s mitt. 
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Dedicate City Pool 


was dedicated to the 


This beautiful swimming pool 


city of Sheridan, Wyoming, by Mr. and Mrs j 
S. Moore of Banner, Wyoming, under sponsorship of 
the Sheridan Kiwanis club 






Edward 












Anderson, Indiana, Sponsors 
Sea Scout Ship 


The Kiwanis Club of Anderson, Indi- 
ana, has extended its connection with 
the Boy Scout organization by sponsor- 
ing the first Sea Scout Ship in the An- 
area. The Sea Scouts will be 
recruited, starting with the older boys 
of Kiwanis-sponsored Troop 2, and ex- 
tending to older boys of other troops of 
the community. Sea Scouting provides 
a program to give older boys two or 
three years of additional training and 
contact in Scouting for development 
of leadership. 

The Sea Scout sponsorship followed 
the dedication of the Kiwanis Shack at 
the area Boy Scout camp near Ander- 
The frame and tile cabin, about 
20 by 30 feet, was built and equipped 
last year under the direction of Roy N. 
Eastman, chairman of the Club Scout 
Committee. The club assisted in financ- 
ing the project, while various members 
and business concerns donated lumber 
and material. The cabin has a concrete 
floor and a large brick fireplace, well- 
lighted and ventilated, and it is built 
on a bluff site of the camp grounds. 

At the dedication dinner there were 
present more than 100 Kiwanians and 


members of Troop 2. 


derson 


son. 


Looks Like the Winner 

The Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, believes it has the 
club pianist record of Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, beaten. In Fullerton it will be 
remembered that Lee Wilber had acted 
as club pianist for sixteen years. When 
a note of this was made in the July 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, the 
Vancouver club came through with the 
announcement that Kiwanian Fred 
Weaver, who since joining the club 
twenty years ago has acted as their club 
pianist and was also available for all 
luncheon soloists, for annual show 
rehearsals, at community singing 
events, and, in fact, all Kiwanis affairs. 


Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Conducts "Little Olympics" 

The Kiwanis club recently sponsored 
its first annual “Little Olympics,” the 


idea for this meet coming from the 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, club, which spon- 
sors a “Little Olympics” each year. 

The Corpus Christi meet was so suc- 
cessful that the club plans to make it 
an annual event, also. 

Preliminaries in the dashes and re- 
lays of three divisions were held on 
Friday and finals in those and several 
other events took place on Saturday 
afternoon. On Saturday morning the 
Kiwanis club conducted a “Little Olym- 
pics” parade of students from the eight 
schools participating. The Kiwanians 
provided automobile or bus transporta- 
tion in the parade. They also furnished 
a trophy for the school winning the 
track and field meet and _ individual 
awards as well as sportsmanship but- 
tons for all entries. 

The “Little Olympics” was made self- 
supporting in the sale of advertising in 
the programs and concessions and an 
admission charge of ten cents for 
adults. All children were admitted free 
of charge. After paying for the awards 
and other expenses about $250 was 


cleared for the club’s boys’ and girls’ 
work. 
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Amory, Mis- 
sisippi — The 
club sponsored 
the Clean - Up 
Campaign in the 
city which was 
headed by the 
club’s Commit- 
tee on Public 
Affairs’  chair- 
man. 


Hardin, Montana, Conducts 
Citizenship School 


The first session of the citizenship 
school sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Hardin was held in the community 
room of the court house on a recent 
Saturday evening with President 
Charles C. Guinn discussing the history 
of the colonial period and the Ameri- 
can Revolution and Kiwanian Ernest 
Denning summarizing the advantages 
of citizenship over non-citizenship. 

The school is being held each week 
and is open to all those interested. 
Those who are planning to take out 
citizenship papers soon and citizens 
who wish to learn more about their 
own land, especially young voters, are 
especially urged to attend. 

The purpose of the lessons is to 
raise citizenship standards in the com- 
munity. It is hoped that among other 
things the school will increase respect 
for the law and make for understand- 
ing and friendliness among all classes 
of people. 

There is no charge in connection 
with the classes, since the Kiwanis club 
is handling all the expenses, 


Flowers for Her Majesty 


The Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, and 
particularly one of its charter mem- 
bers, W. Mitchell Price, is mighty proud 
of the fact that the wife of Kiwanian 
Price participated in an unscheduled 
little comedy described by News Com- 


mentator Edwin C. Hill as one of 
“sentiment and graciousness.” 
The principal actors in this little 


comedy were Their Majesties, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. There 
had been no scheduled appearance or 
presentation of the King and Queen at 
Baltimore as they were on their special 
train en route for Washington. Mrs. 
Price asked permission to present a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers on behalf 
of their admirers in Baltimore. The 
mayor gave her permission, but no one 
expected the presentation could be 
made. Mrs. Price thought it would be 
a beautiful gesture to make such a 
presentation and she just did it, thus 
becoming the first unauthorized and 
unofficial person to talk with the King 
and Queen. She not only presented the 
flowers, but she chatted with the King 
and Queen and persuaded them to 
alight from their train. 
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At the dedication ceremonies of Kiwanis Lake. 
LEckenrode, City Councilman H. 


Reading from left to right, Kiwanian William H. 

N. Werner, Richard Shenk, City Councilman F. H. Breneman, 

Mayor of York Hon. Harry B. Anstine, Dolores Storms, William H. Shenk, Kiwanian H. Clay Shelly 
(charter member), Harry Sallade, President York club, B. R. Moore, treasurer. 


Present Lake to City 


Kiwanis Club of York, Pennsylvania, sponsors, presents and dedicates 
body of water near Farquhar Park 


part of the city of York, near 

Farquhar Park was _ formally 
dedicated and presented to the city 
of York June 30th by the York Ki- 
wanis club which sponsored its construc- 
tion for the use of the youth of the 
community. The ceremonies were con- 
ducted on the shore of the lake in the 
presence of 96 members and guests of 
the club and approximately 150 citizens. 
The dedication exercises were in charge 
of Kiwanian William H. Eckenrode, 
chairman of the public affairs commit- 
tee. Kiwanians Major William J. Jones 
of the Salvation Army led the assembly 
in the singing of America. Chairman 
Eckenrode introduced little Miss Dolores 
Storms, 537 Smith Street, who repre- 
sented the youth of the city. Miss 
Storms, in a brief talk thanked the club 
and Mayor Anstine for making it possi- 
ble for the children of the city of York 
to have and enjoy the lake. William H. 
Shenk, 211 Adams street, was intro- 
duced and expressed the thanks of the 
property holders and parents living in 
the vicinity of the lake. 

Kiwanian H. Clay W. Shelly, a char- 
ter member, unveiled the tablet dedi- 
cating the lake. The following inscrip- 
tion appears on a bronze plate: 

“Kiwanis Lake, York Kiwanis club, 
1937. Mayor Harry B. Anstine: Coun- 
cilmen John L. Snyder, F. H. Brene- 
man, V. K. Dayhoff, Harvey N. Wer- 
ner, and C. F. W. Wallow, city engi- 
neer. Kiwanis club board of directors: 
1935-1936, C. E. Trumpfheller, presi- 
dent; Colin Beegle, vice president; S. 
S. Hills, immediate past president; Dr. 
H. H. Rosser, secretary; Bertram R. 


var NIS lake in the northwestern 


Moore, treasurer; Mervin C. Diehl, H. 
Clay W. Shelly, Felix S. Bentzel, Paul 
R. Hostetter, the Rev. Robert Thena, 
J. T. Anderson, Joe Coble, E. Gates 
Shull, W. H. Eckenrode, Phil Mann, 
Cletus Reineberg and B. E. Sweigert.”’ 

Formal exercises were held in the 
pavilion on municipally-owned White 
Rose Park, with the president, Harry 
Sallade, presiding. A luncheon was 
served. The invocation was given by 
Major William Jones. Following the 
luncheon Chairman Eckenrode _re- 
marked that Kiwanians were only 
“grown up boys.” He presented Rich- 
ard Shenk, of 211 Adams Street, as 
typical barefoot boy and then read the 
poem, “The Barefoot Boy.’’ Kiwanian 
Felix S. Bentzel, past president of the 
club, was introduced and presented the 
park to Mayor Anstine for the use of 
the youth and citizens of York. 

Mr. Bentzel said it is a real accom- 
plishment and joy to present the lake 
to the city of York for the use of the 
youth and citizens of the city. He told 
of the accomplishments of the York 
Kiwanis club and extolled the members 
who represent many trades and pro- 
fessions for the part they have played 
in helping to build York into a fine 
city. The lake project was proposed, 
he said, more than 10 years:ago by 
Kiwanis. The thought in mind, he said, 
was to provide a recreation place for 
the youth of the city of York. He said 
there is nothing more discouraging to 
him than to read in the press of some 
boy or girl who has become involved 
in some delinquency charge and 
brought into a court. This would not 
have happened, he said, if proper rec- 
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reation were provided and it was with 
this thought in mind that Kiwanis spon- 
sored the building of the lake. “‘More 
wholesome play is needed and a place 
must be provided if we would save our 
youth of today. We must help to re- 
habilitate the youth of today if we 
want to have better citizens of tomor- 
row.” Mr. Bentzel paid a tribute to the 
city of York officials for their codpera- 
tion in helping make the lake a possi- 
bility and personally thanked Clyde 
Wallow, city engineer, and his staff 
who drew the plans and supervised the 
work. Mr. Bentzel then presented the 
lake to Mayor Anstine in behalf of the 
club. 

Mayor Anstine prefaced his address 
of acceptance by saying what he said 
30 years ago when a member of com- 
mon council “give the boys and girls 
of today a chance and a place to play 
and you will have better citizens to- 
morrow. They must have a place to 
play, if not we will have trouble with 
them in our courts.” The mayor said 
he hoped to live to see the time when 
every ward in the city would have a 
playground for its children. 


Montezuma, Georgia, 
Entertains Farmers 


The Kiwanis Club of Montezuma, 
Georgia, was host, recently, to 375 
farmers of the community at a meeting 
which proved to be an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

The get-together began at nine o’clock 
in the morning with a motor tour to 
points of interest in the county. At 
the noon dinner meeting President Tom 
Adams presided. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. 
Henry J. Stokes, Jr., and following sev- 
eral vocal numbers there were welcomes 
by Mayor John T. McKenzie of Monte- 
zuma; Mayor Charles A. Greer of Ogle- 
thorpe, and Ed. M. McKenzie, chairman 
of the Board County Commissioners. 
Following the introduction of the guest 
of honor, Albert H. Morrill, the Hon. 
E. D. Rivers, governor of Georgia, also 
gave a welcome which was followed - 
with remarks by the Hon. Columbus 
Rogers, Georgia Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture; the Hon. W. L. Miller, chair- 
man of the State Highway Board; the 
Hon. B. L. Bugg, president of the A.B. 
& C. Railroad, and by the Hon. H. D. 
Pollard, receiver, Central of Georgia 
Railroad. 


Orlando, Florida, Sponsors 
Successful Minstrel Show 


The Kiwanis Club of Orlando, Flor- 
ida, recently presented its annual min- 
strel show at the city auditorium. Ap- 
proximately $1,000 was realized, to be 
used in the club’s work for under-privi- 
leged children, for the day nursery, 
dental clinic, and like charities. 
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Jamaica Gives the Boy a Chance 


By THE HON. JENKIN R. HOCKERT 


Magistrate of the City of New York and Member Kiwanis Club of Jamaica, 
New York 
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A list of under-privileged boys recommended for a. in the 
offices of the Kiwanis Club of Jamaica, 
Hockert (seated) by Vincent Condon, Jamaica probation officer. 
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Central Queens Y.M.C.A. 
York, is handed to Magistrate 
Looking on are John F. 


iNew 


oeser of the Y.M.C.A. mea f of the Kiwanis club, second from left) and Maxwell R. Ginsberg, 


chairman o 


NE of the major problems of 

America is that of juvenile de- 

linquency. The general proced- 
ure throughout our country is to treat 
the young delinquent between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one in exactly 
the same manner as we do with anyone 
charged with a crime, that is, to place 
them in a criminal category and charge 
with crimes such as grand larceny, rob- 
bery, burglary, ete., holding them for 
the Grand Jury after a preliminary 
hearing in the Magistrates’ Court and 
then indictment by the Grand Jury, 
conviction of a major crime known as 
felony, sentence to a state’s prison—and 
another youth is on the road to a life of 
crime. 

Court and prison systems are gen- 
erally improving but the regular pro- 
cedure hardly takes into consideration 
the possibility that the boy is not a 
criminal but that the system might 
make one of him. Magistrate Savarese, 
a member of the Jamaica Kiwanis club, 
had the courage a few years ago to 
recognize that boys could be handled 
in a different way with better results 
for the boy, his family and the commu- 
nity. At the arraignment of any minor, 
the probation officer is requested to 
make a preliminary investigation of his 
background. The probation officer then 
makes a report to the Court of his in- 
vestigation of the boy’s mental status, 
family relationships, home life, school 
record, associates, etc., and as to the 
probability of aiding the boy. If con- 
ditions warrant, the parents are al- 
lowed to substitute the charge that 


their boy is a “wayward minor.” 


the Kiwanis club’s Committee on Publicity. 


The district attorney of our county 
and the police department have been 
most coéperative and helpful. The boy 
is then tried on the “wayward minor” 
charge and if found guilty, the more 
serious charges of the criminal cate- 
gory made in the first instance, are dis- 
missed. The probation officer completes 
his investigation and the magistrate on 
that report places the boy on probation, 
or if necessary, sentences him to an 
indeterminate sentence at a state voca- 
tional trade school or to such institu- 
tion as might suit his particular re- 
quirements. It is found in most cases 
that the boys warrant being placed on 
probation. The results indicate that 
boys given an opportunity probation 
do not return as second offenders and 
show very definite improvement. 

In the year 1937, 115 wayward minor 
complaints were taken in place of more 
serious charges and the boys were 
placed on probation; out of this num- 
ber, only six have had their probation 
revoked and since have been committed. 
This method does many things for the 
boys. In the first place, the boy does 
not go through life with the stigma of 
having been convicted of a felony cr 
having served a term in a state’s prison. 
The problem can be put in simple terms. 
Every individual who enters our prisons 
in New York, at the end of his term is 
placed on parole—which is similar to 
probation. In the case of the boy in 
his teens, is it better to place him on 
probation before he enters prison or 
after he returns with a felony convic- 
tion attached to him, full of revenge 
to society and with complete knowledge 
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of the criminal trade? The question 
answers itself. Let us first try proba- 
tion, which can always be revoked and 
if necessary, he can be placed where he 
can either learn a trade or be held in 
restraint for a definite period, for to- 
day no one is under the assumption that 
prisons make for a better manhood, or 
that there is any reform in a prison 
term. 

The economic angle in this day of 
mounting taxes and government ex- 
penses is also important and startling. 
The New York State Department of 
Correction announced that in 1937, the 
average cost per capita for a person 
placed on probation was $54.85; the cost 
of juvenile delinquents in any institu- 
tion was $869.55; prisoners in county 
jails, $710.26, and in state peniten- 
tiaries, $553.50. 

During this year, the Kiwanis Club 
of Jamaica was asked by the writer if 
the service it renders in providing tui- 
tion to deserving boys in the Y.M.C.A. 
and Jewish Center could not be used to 
aid boys placed on probation. The offi- 
cers of the Kiwanis club received the 
plan with enthusiasm and the full fa- 
cilities were placed at the disposal of 
the court and probation officers. The 
chairman of the Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work of the Jamaica Kiwa- 
nis club is John F. Roeser, who is also 
secretary of the Boys’ Division of the 
Y.M.C.A. The plan is now in full oper- 
ation and the boys are members of the 
Boys’ Division of the Y.M.C.A. Under 
usual conditions, the boy placed on pro- 
bation is supervised by the probation 
officer who visits his home occasionally 
and checks on the boy’s employment and 
school records. It is conceivably diffi- 
cult for a boy after being in serious 
difficulties, possibly because of bad asso- 
ciates, to go back to the same environ- 
ment and without outside aid, rise above 
it. 

The sponsorship of the Jamaica Ki- 
wanis club of these boys in the Y.M.C.A. 
means to them. new surroundings, new 
friendships and associations that will 
bring out the best in them. No one is 
made aware that any of the boys are 
on probation. The Y.M.C.A. is well 
equipped with a modern gymnasium, 
pool and many recreational and social 
features and we find that the boys are 
in the Y.M.C.A. four or five nights a 
week, while under ordinary probation 
the boy is only visited once or twice a 
month. 

The plan has met with great success 
and it is suggested that all of our Kiwa- 
nis clubs consider this codperative effort 
in assisting boys who deserve a real 
opportunity in life, for experience has 
shown that the average youthful offend- 
er is a normal boy in difficulties to 
which the future at the time is a com- 
plete blank. Probation of the kind out- 
lined herein has saved many boys from 
a life marred with a felony conviction 
and in its place, substituted a life of 
hope and promise. 

It is our sincere belief that every boy 
is entitled to his chance and it is our 
opportunity to provide it for him. 
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BREVITIES 


My Darlings 





When Daddy writes his pame 

. . He makes a lot of fuss 

And puts big letters at the end 
Because he's proud of us. 


For M.D. means “My Darlings.” 
We are his greatest joy; 

He wants te tell the whole wide world 
Abvut bis girl and buy. . 


He talks bout ail the things we do 
: everything we say. 
The fella at amie and wonder 
_ Why Daddy is that way. 





Our Country 


In Mansfield and Lor- 
ain, Ohio, there are be- 
ing distributed to all stu- 
dents of junior and sen- 
ior high schools a lit- 
tle booklet entitled “Our 
Country, The United 
States of America.” The 
booklet is dedicated to 
freedom, tolerance and 
democracy. In the book- 
let there are reprinted 





Presented “tes Doctor Turk Henderson 


friends in Kiwanis 
Alameda, Calif. April 1% 1939 


Doctor Members Honored 
The Alameda, California, Kiwanis 
club held a unique program featuring 
its doctor members, of whom it has 
six, representing substantially all the 
specialties. Each doctor received a 
souvenir written and prepared by a 
fellow member, Leo §S. Robinson, of 
which the accompanying picture is a 
sample. Each contained the pictures of 
the doctor’s children and their daddy. 
It was a surprise program and thor- 
oughly appreciated. Dr. Ben Black, 
head of the Alameda County Hospital, 
and past district governor, gave a mas- 

terly address on “The Doctor.” 


¢+ 





This Little Piggy Went to 
Luncheon 

The Marion, Indiana, Kiwanis club 
presented a fine Red Duroc pig to its 
president, Dr. H. N. Turney, honoring 
his birthday. The doctor has a farm 
and is noted for his fine breed of Hamp- 
shire hogs. 

Past President Ellsworth Harvey 
made the presentation speech and they 
left the doctor holding the pig after 
they had destroyed the box in which 
it was delivered. Dr. Turney was 
secretary of the club for seven years 
and is a former lieutenant governor 
of his division. The smiling Kiwanian 
at the table is J. A. McCone, secretary 
of the club. 


The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 
the Oath of Allegiance, 
the Bill of Rights, the 
Monroe Doctrine, Pledge 
to the Flag, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, the Kellogg Peace 
Pact and other informative and inspir- 
ing information. 

The books are being printed by the 
Mansfield News-Journal and the Lorain 
Journal. The general manager of the 
Mansfield News-Journal is a member 
of the Kiwanis club of that city and a 
past president of the Lorain club. 
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DISCONTENT 


"Rest and quietness of mind” 

Thus contentment is defined; 
But a state of discontent 

Shows a spirit, inward pent, 
Seeking issue to the glade 

Where improvement may be made. 


Take the busy little bee: 
Truly discontent is he 
As he searches flowers o'er 
For the nectar of his store; 
While complacently alone 
In contentment sits the drone. 


True progression represents 
Efforts of the discontents: 
Those who dare to cross the hill, 
Those with unremitting will. 
Discontentment is the gleam 
Which builds reality of dream. 


JOHN J. LANGENBACH, 
Past President, 
Raymond, Washington, Kiwanis Club. 


< 


"HALF-TRUTH" 


Life is a transitory thing— 

For those who go down to the 
grave 

Forgotten, since they never gave 

Their highest powers to anything 

That helped men face a bright- 


er day— 

That made youth's cheery laugh- 
ter ring— 

That helped turn sombre clouds 
to gay— 

That caused a heavy heart to 


sing; 
But held that true existence was 
A race—in which the fittest won— 
And deemed that man a fool, 
whose cause 
Was that of a less-fortunate one; 
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Kiwanian B. J. Pfohl, for 60 years a 


I articipant 
in the traditional sunrise ceremony and 50 years 
leader of the Moravian Easter bands, was honored 
by the Winston-Salem, North Carolina, club, of 
which he is a member, when he was presented a 
radio. Kiwanian Pfohl is receiving the congratu- 
lations of President John M. Brown, left, who 
made the presentation. 


+ 


IIIness Didn't Stop Him 


So that Dr. R. S. Parsons, member 
of the Oklahoma City club, could con- 
tinue to keep his perfect attendance 
record, the Kiwanis Club of Capitol 
Hill, Oklahoma City, moved their meet- 
ing to his home during a serious illness. 
This was a regular meeting of the Capi- 
tol Hill club. Dr. Parsons has a unique 
attendance record in that he not only 
has been at every meeting of the Okla- 
homa City club since its charter, but 
also was present at all meetings hav- 
ing to do with the organization of the 
club during its pre-charter period. The 
Capitol Hill club was sponsored by the 
Oklahoma City club and the Capitol 
Hill Kiwanians felt honored in helping 
this Kiwanian keep a clean attendance 
record over twenty years. 





ry ae ae: B. 


ee Re » that such men die ts me 
emembered not—for anything Asiniantine’ : : . : 
erica’s champion bird dog, Sports Peerless Pride, and his 
oo the portent of owner Louis Bobbitt shared honors as the Winston-Salem, North 
i. Go tandters thlent Carolina, Kiwanis Club honored them at a luncheon. Here is 
y 2 he Pride at the Kiwanis speaker’s table. At left is Mr. Bobbitt, at 
right, John Brown who acted as master of ceremonies. Standin 


ERNEST BALLANTYNE, 
Akron, Obio. 


in the background are Kiwanis President Dr. Bennette Pool an 
Secretary Noble R. Medearis.—(Staff Photo.) 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Samuel F. Clabaugh, former Interna- 
tional Treasurer has been elected presi- 
dent and a director of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, effective September 
first. He succeeds Ralph R. Lounsbury. 
Home office of the Atlantic Life is in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent H. G. Hatfield was appointed a 
member of the city planning commis- 
sion by R. A. Hefner, mayor of Okla- 
homa City, and also a Kiwanian. 


Lew Holston, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Riverside, California, 
has published a novel, “Other Gods,” 
which his friends predict will be one of 
the most important books of the year. 
It is a story of the Southwest and is 
regarded as extremely poignant at this 
time when strife and talk of war are 
rampant, 


President of the Bremerton, Washing- 
ton, Chamber of Commerce is Kiwanian 
W. D. Courtney, succeeding Immedi- 
ate Past President David Dow. Of the 
eighteen men comprising the directorate 
of the Chamber, eleven are Kiwanians. 


Kiwanian Walter B. Johnson, Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, has been appointed 
by the Governor of Oklahoma as head 
of the Highway Patrol, Director of 
Public Safety. 


Clarence S. Rydell, Oak Cliff, Dallas, 
Texas, was chosen as the 1939 recipient 
of the Adamson Child Welfare Award, 
an award named after a beloved citizen 
and former Kiwanian, W. H. Adamson, 
who served as superintendent of the 
Adamson High School for a great many 
years and who died about five years 
ago. Kiwanian Rydell was selected for 
this honor as a result of his unselfish 
and untiring efforts for the past year 
in organizing a Kiwanis Scout troop. 
R. D. Suddarth, charter member of this 
club, was elected recently to the City 
Council by an overwhelming majority. 


{ O 
Seal 
} 
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Congratulations to Ura O. Musick, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, who was 
recently elected president of the State 
Association of Retail Druggists. 


Kiwanian Clarence H. La Rue, Can- 
ton, Ohio, was elected trustee of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


Dr. M. B. Alden, Anacortes, Wash- 
ington, is head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce there and also is city councilman 
as is Kiwanian Richard Dildine. 


The 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Washington Water Power 
Company was made the occasion for 
an “appreciation” program by the cham- 
ber of commerce in honor of J. D. Lewis, 
past president of the Pullman, Wash- 
ington, Kiwanis club, who is manager 
of the Palouse Division, for thirty years 
an employee of the company and for ten 
years a leading citizen of Pullman. 





Kiwanian T. C. Elliott, Walla Walla, 
Washington, is an historian and he was 
honored by being made a member of the 
Royal Historical Society of London. 


Our congratulations are extended to 
International Chairman G. B. Newton 
of the Vocational Guidance Committee 
on his election to the presidency of the 
Central Ohio Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Chair- 
man Newton is a member at Northern 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lewis H. Oehlert, Kiwanis Club of 
Fargo, North Dakota, has been elected 
president of the Y.M.C.A. 


Past President William Rodgers, 
Tampa, Florida, was elected president 
of Tampa Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and Frank S. Fellows and C. Verne 
Klintworth were elected president and 
vice president respectively of the 
Florida Camera Club. 


The Lexington, Kentucky, club has as 
members the mayor, E. Reed Wilson, 
and two city commissioners, Mack Old- 
ham and Dan Regan. 


The Athens, Tennessee, Kiwanis club 
has as members Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Wallace D. Hitch, city attorney; 
Edward Millard and Hugh Riggs of the 
city council; and J. Lindsey Robb, 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education, is president 
of the Tennessee Wesleyan College. 


The Lewistown, Montana, club has 
three members of whom it can be justi- 
fiably proud. Kiwanian William Dissly 
is now serving his second term as 
mayor; Hugh Egan has been appointed 
a Virginia Colonel by the First Families 
of Virginia Association; and, Montana’s 
motor transport operators have elected 
Ear! Moritz, president of the Lewistown 
club, to be vice president of their newly 
organized Montana Motor Transport 
Association. 


John P. Davidson, past district gov- 
ernor of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District and past president of the 
Wichita, Kansas, club, was appointed 
by Governor Payne H. Ratner to offi- 
cially represent the state’s chief execu- 
tive at the New York World Fair on 
“Kiwanis Day,” June 23. 


Kiwanians Harvey Everhart and Cur- 
tis Johnson of the Canby, Oregon, club 
have been honored, the former being 
elected treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion of Funeral Directors and the latter 
being elected vice president of the state 
organization of Independent Bankers. 


Secretary Edwin F. Fortmiller, Al- 
bany, Oregon, club, was chosen presi- 
dent of the State Association of Funeral 
Directors. 


President of the Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Chamber of Commerce is Kiwanian 
George W. Anderson. 


The Aledo, Illinois, club is pleased 
that their member, James A. Allen, is 
now the mayor of Aledo. 


Kiwanian Ross J. Carter, Riverside, 
California, is the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Immediate Past President Francis 
Petrott of the Frederick, Maryland, 
club has been appointed Secretary of 
State by the governor of Maryland, and 
Robert E. Clapp, Jr., member of the 
same club, has been appointed assistant 
to the Attorney General of Maryland. 


D. T. Simpson, Savannah, Georgia, 
was elected president of the American 
Industrial Bankers Association, and 
Dwight Bruce, also a member at Savan- 
nah, was re-elected president of the 
Savannah Music Club. 


President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Hazleton, Pennsylvania, is 
Kiwanian James Iles. Joe Gallagher, 
also of this club, has been named presi- 
dent of the Northeast District Pennsyl- 


vania Educational Association. 
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Kiwanian Earl L. Confer, local 
architect of Northwest Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has received $1,000 from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for winning a 
grand prize in the “New American” 
Home Building Contest sponsored by 
that company. In addition, Kiwanian 
Confer received a certificate as a per- 
manent record of the award. The 
award is all the more noteworthy when 
it is realized that Earl’s home was se- 
lected from hundreds of homes entered 
in this contest by architects, builders, 
and home owners from every section of 
the country. 


The Salt Lake City, Utah, club has 
quite a few members of whom they can 
justly be proud. Dr. A. Cyrl Cal- 
lister was honored in receiving a seven- 
year appointment on the State Board 
of Health; Past District Governor Alex 
E. Eberhardt was re-elected to the Salt 
Lake Ontario Society vice presidency. 


Kiwanians of Winter Haven, Florida, 
are proud of two of their members. 
E. S. Horton was recently elected 
mayor and Past President Frank L. 
Holland was elected treasurer of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society. 


Our heartiest congratulations are ex- 
tended to former lieutenant governor 
and past president of the Escanaba, 
Michigan, club, C. B. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith who recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. 


The Covington, Kentucky, club is 
proud of three of its members. Immedi- 
ate Past President Alfred Schild is chief 
of police of Covington, Henry G. Mei- 
man is city commissioner, and John H. 
Schroder is chief of South Fort Mitchell 
Fire Department. 





Kiwanians of the Springfield, Ten- 
nessee, club who deserve mention are: 
Past President R. W. Benson, county 
sheriff; W. E. Farmer, county court 
clerk; Joe T. Holman, Sr., justice of 
the peace, and Charles Thompson of the 
Tennessee State Highway Patrol. 


Kiwanian George F. Buehler of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, club has been elected 
for his sixth term as vice president and 
treasurer of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. 


N. Baxter Maddox, Atlanta, Georgia, 
was elected president of the Georgia 
State Life Underwriters’ Association. 


A Calgary, Alberta, Kiwanian, R. M. 
Edmanson, has had the honor of K. C. 
bestowed upon him. 


The Kiwanis Club of Elkins, West 
Virginia, is sorry to lose Price E. Clark 
who has been made Superintendent of 
Schools of Morgan County, West Vir- 
ginia. 


H. A. Tanser, secretary of the Chat- 
ham, Ontario, Kiwanis club, has been 
signally honored by having the degree 
of Doctor of Pedagogy conferred upon 
him by the University of Toronto. Only 
three such degrees were given for the 
whole Dominion in 1939. 


Several Kentucky clubs send news 
of their members: The Georgetown, 
Kentucky, club has as members W. B. 
Wallace, chief of police; John Austin 
Cottrell, county clerk; Horace Gate- 
wood, county sheriff; J. C. McKnight, 
county attorney; and Secretary Fred 
Lisanby, city attorney. The Pineville, 
Kentucky, Kiwanis club members who 
are prominent in public affairs are Past 
President Dr. J. M. Brooks, mayor of 
Pineville; Walter B. Smith, county at- 
torney; J. M. Gilbert, circuit judge; 
Carl T. Zody, park engineer. John L. 
Gay, a member of Berea, Kentucky, is 
mayor of this city. At Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, Kiwanian Frank Patterson 
is city judge and Kiwanian G. M. Wells 
is Warren County Health Officer. In 
the Princeton, Kentucky, Kiwanis club 
Dr. J. M. Dishman is County Health 
Officer. 


Kiwanian Ellis F. Nantz, formerly 
secretary of the Tonkawa, Oklahoma, 
club, has been chosen executive secre- 
tary to the Board of Regents of Okla- 
homa City with an office in the capitol. 


Past President Errett Van Cleave of 
the Albuquerque, New Mexico, club 
has been elected director for three 
years in the National Association of 
Credit Men, representing the South- 
west District. Frederick H. Ward, vice 
president of this club, has been elected 
vice president general of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, representing 
the Rocky Mountain District consisting 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. 


Lieutenant Governor Richard Den- 
man, Greenwood, Mississippi, was elect- 
ed commissioner of the State Bar As- 
sociation. Ted Turner of the same 
club was elected state president of the 
Mississippi Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Congratulations to Ray O’Day, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, who was recently 
promoted by order of President Roose- 
velt from the rank of Major to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 


First president of the Johnson City, 
Tennessee, club, Joe A. Summers, has 
been signally honored by the governor 
of the state who appointed him a mem- 
ber of the important Conservation Com- 
mission. 
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In the Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Paul Corbeil was elevated to 
the dignity of Knight of the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, a pontifical order; 
J. Donat Camirand was elected vice 
president of the Alumni Association of 
St. Laurent College; and Lucien Benoit 
was elected treasurer of the junior 
branch of the Alumni Association of St. 
Laurent College. 


The mayor of Reno, Nevada, is A. C. 
Frohlich, a member of the Kiwanis 
club of that city. Douglas Busey, also 
a Reno Kiwanian, was re-elected city 
attorney. 


Past President Dr. C. C. Colvert, 
Monroe, Louisiana, dean of Northeast 
Center, Louisiana State University, is 
vice president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 








The Treasurer of the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association is a member of 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, Kiwanis 
club. He is Dave J. Thompson. 


Harry D. Payne, Houston, Texas, 
was elected director and member of the 
Executive Board of the Texas Society of 
Architects. Kiwanian R. D. Walton of 
this same club was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Houston Mortgage Loan As- 
sociation. 


J. G. McBride is now vice president 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
chants. Kiwanian McBride is a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Three Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwan- 
ians have won distinction. G. C. Davis 
was elected president of the Winnipeg 
branch of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers; 
Past President J. S. McDiarmid was 
elected president of the Caledonian So- 
ciety; and A. K. MacKenzie was elected 
president of the Manitoba Electrical 
Association. 


Among those participating in the 
American Citizenship Day program, 
July 16, at the Milwaukee Midsummer 
Festival, were Kiwanians William L. 
Pieplow, who presided, R. L. Cooley, 
Director of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, who spoke on ‘“‘What Makes a 
Good Citizen,’”’ and Henry Moehlenpah, 
who acted as official greeter. On the 
Milwaukee Midsummer Festival Com- 
mission appear the names of Kiwanians 
E. Le Roy Dakin, William L. Pieplow, 
and as an Advisory Member, Scott 
Leavitt. 

An article on The Sesquicentennial 
of the United States Government, by 
Kiwanian Pieplow, features a part of 
the program of this affair. 
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meeting. 

June—45 celebrated 
Night as guests of St. Lawrence at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Annual In- 
terclub Golf with Rotary. 56 Kiwanians 
helped win the trophy. 

July—One of our annual golf games 
and social evenings for Club members. 
50 Kiwanians participated. 

August—Dunany Day. 33 members 
held sports, golf and get-together. Club 
golf championships. 31 participated. 
Cups were awarded. 62 members at- 
tended Social Evening and joint com- 
mittee meeting on Lakeshore. 

September—Ladies’ Day. Golf Match 
with St. Lawrence. Our team won. 

October—Hallowe’en Dance with 175 
present. 

December—Family Day at club lunch- 
eon. Boys’ Band and other entertain- 
ment. Presents for each child, ete. 


All-Kiwanis 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Our President 
dents attended 
Training School. 

President conducted school for Offi- 
also for Chairmen. 

Fittingly observed Kiwanis Anniver- 
sary Week. 

President was 
tional Committee on 
tions. 

Director was Chairman District Com- 
mittee on Interclub Relations. 

Member served on District Co it- 
tee On-to-Kingston, another on {On-to- 
San Francisco. ‘ 

At request of Canadian Represtnta- 
tive for International Convention Pro- 
gram, appointed committee to invite 
Dr. Douglas, Principal, McGill Univer- 
sity, to speak at International Conven- 
tion. 

Codperated with special Committee 
on Extension, procuring names of con- 
tact men in British Isles. 

Celebrated U.S.-Canada 
Week. 

District Governor paid unofficial visit 
to Kiwanis Officers. Attended an In- 
terclub Committee meeting. 

Lieut.-Governor paid official 
Attended Board Meeting. 

Coéperated with District Committee 
on Public Affairs by compiling detailed 
report of activities for use with other 
clubs at International Convention. 

Contributed $25.00 towards Inter- 
district dedication at Stanhope. 

At International’s request prepared 
full report of Kiwanis Wading Pools 
and Street Showers for information of 
other clubs. 

Won District Attendance Contest for 
May and December. 

Sent two official delegates and four 
members to International Convention. 

Won Second Honorable mention 


and two Vice Presi- 
Lieutenant-Governor’s 


cers, 


Interna- 
Rela- 


Chairman 
Interclub 


Goodwill 


visit. 


Achievement contest, Gold Division. 
Fittingly celebrated All-Kiwanis 
Night. 


Five ladies and ten members, includ- 
ing three delegates, attended District 
Convention. 

Won District Achievement Contest, 
Gold Division. 

Tied for Henry Elliott Gong for 
achievement regardless of size of club. 

Donated $25.00 towards District ex- 
pense in sending Governor to late Mrs. 
Hatfield’s funeral. 

Observed Loyalty Days, requested by 
International. 

All District and International 
fully paid. 

All reports required by District and 
International promptly filed. 

Codperated with Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in sponsoring a club at Granby. 
Committee secured names, a_ signed 
petition turned over to International 
and a club subsequently formed. 


SECTION Il 
ACTIVITIES 
Including Those on International Objec- 
tives, Citizenship Activities, 
Public Affairs, Etc. 


1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


Protestant Orphans’ Home 

A main objective of our Club was 
brought to a successful conclusion when 
we officially dedicated Camp Carowanis 
(65 miles from Montreal). 

The Camp comprises Dining Hall, 
Dormitory and Recreation Hall. Total 
cost $6,836.43. Also gave new piano 
and five fire extinguishers. 

Staged a field day for the 59 orphans, 
with sports, refreshments, etc., and a 
valuable prize for each child. Trans- 
ported our Boys’ Band, at cost of $50.00, 
to assist in opening ceremonies. Treated 
them to a picnic, swim, etc. 200 were 
present at ceremony. These fine build- 
ings serve as another monument to 
Kiwanis. 

On another occasion a party of Kiwa- 
nians visited Camp and arranged races 
with prizes for each child, followed by 
supper with special treats. 

On their return from Camp children 
were treated to movie concert with 
candy, etc. 

52 children taken to hockey game, 13 
Kiwanians and ladies assisting. 

Movie show and social evening pro- 
vided for members of their Board. 

63 children each received valuable 
gift, candy and balloons at Christmas. 
Entertainment provided by comedian 
and hill-billy band. 37 Kiwanians and 
ladies attended. 

Province of Quebec Society for Crippled 

Children 

Our President and Vice President rep- 
resented Club at their annual meeting. 

A director appointed to act on com- 
mittee to provide vacations for as many 
crippled children as possible. Contrib- 
uted $100.00 to this fund. Gave public- 
ity and sent representative to their 
Trousseau Tea to obtain clothing for 
children on vacation. 


dues 
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Montreal, Quebec, Winner in Gold Division 


(From page 5325) 


During the year 271 Kiwanis cars 
were used to transport 1178 children to 
and from hospital for treatment. 

Sponsored performance netting 
$187.93 to their Orthopaedic Fund. 

Gave $100.00 to their general fund. 

Well represented at opening of their 
summer camp designed without cost by 
one of our members while another do- 
nated staff services in purchasing ma- 
terial. 

Sent delegation to camp, providing 
bean feed for 60 children. 

Assisted in annual tag-day with 14 
cars. Members contributed $55.70 at a 
club luncheon. 

Contributed $25.00 to Service Clubs’ 
Christmas Tree attended by a large 
delegation. 

School for Crippled Children 

Through a Past President gave a 
piano to child making greatest progress 
in pianoforte. 

Gave party to 170 children and staff, 
110 Kiwanians and friends attended. 
Suitable entertainment and_ refresh- 
ments provided. 

Gave 150 pounds Easter candy. 

Provided movie show for 145 children. 

Gave publicity to Tag-day. Supplied 
12 cars collecting taggers and boxes. 
Party of nine counted collections until 
2 a.m. 

Gave two cases of books. 

Arranged for tonsil operation on one 
child. 

Staged Christmas party with suit- 
able entertainment. Gave 186 toys, 
candy, 6 pairs socks, 9 pairs mittens, 2 
sweaters, 20 pieces miscellaneous ap- 
parel. 

St. Patrick’s Orphanage 

Two movie shows provided, supply- 
ing lollypops and balloons. Over 160 
children at each. 

Took children to circus. 

Gigantic turkey dinner was provided 
for 314 people including 200 orphans; 
57 Kiwanians, 38 ladies and 6 Kiwanis 
children assisted as hosts and hostesses; 
valuable gift was given each child, 
candy for the staff and a gift to their 
Director. ¥ 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 

Donated urgently needed Oxygen- 
tent, costing $160.00, large Frigidaire 
valued at $400.00, Vaporizer, set of 
baby scales and 190 toys for Christmas. 


Children’s Memorial Hospital 

Supplied Vaporizer. 

Had blankets of Kiwanis Pavilion 
cleaned. 

At Christmas 43-children of Kiwanis 
Pavilion and Judah Hut given treats, 
toy for each child, lollypops, balloons 
and entertainment, and candy to nurses. 


Italian Orphanage 

Contributed $25.00 toward their work. 

Staged concert with movies, ice-cream 
and cake. 

Held Christmas party with profes- 
sional magician and hill-billy band as 
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entertainers. Gave toy, lollypops and 
balloons to each of 90 children. 
Iverley Settlement 

12 Kiwanians visited and lunched 
with 82 children who are given hot 
luncheons with our codperation. 

Provided sufficient supplies for 1160 
hot luncheons. 

Miscellaneous 

Took over 1200 children to college 
hockey game. Lollypops and balloons. 
24 Kiwanians supervised. 12 large 
buses for transportation. 

Completely equipped dental clinic. 
Cost to club only $112.20, as much of 
equipment donated by members. 

Contributed $450.00 to Parks and 
Playgrounds Association for operation 
of Kiwanis Wading Pools and street 
showers. 

Sent two families of 5 each to camp 
for 2 weeks, cost $30.00. 

Sent four children to camp for week, 
cost $28.00. 

Provided commercial course for girl 
of 16, cost $45.00. 

Coéperated with Rotary, 
tickets for their carnival. 

Arranged transportation for 75 crip- 
pled children from hospital to theatre 
and return. 

Arranged transportation of 35 chil- 
dren to and from Ice-carnival, necessi- 
tating use of bus for seven hours. 

Arranged to reserve seats for large 
number crippled children to see Snow 
White. 

Secured used baby carriage for needy 
family. 

Collected 5,000 used Valentine and 
Christmas cards for various hospitals 
and orphanages. 

Equipped high school boy with cloth- 
ing, enabling him to continue studies. 

Gave 30 articles used clothing for 
crippled children’s camp. 

Arranged for eye operation on child 
6 years old, restoring sight to normal. 

Gave 200 books, 500 magazines, 2 
pairs skiis, 1 dozen pairs new shoes and 
128 skeins wool to Big Sisters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Sent representatives to many meet- 
ings, including Orthopaedic Society, 
University Settlement, Boys’ Associa- 
tion, ete. 

Expended $25.00 on 
Shawbridge School. 

Purchased new sleigh, $5.00, for or- 
phan. 

Gave 100 toys St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Gave 100 pounds candy Rosemount 
Centre. 


2. BOYS' AND GIRLS' 
Kiwanis Boys’ Band ; 

Our Band has become one of ou 
major activities, our aim being not only 
musical instruction but character build- 
ing, the latter being the real justifica- 
tion for this activity in helping the boys 
to become useful citizens. 

To 65 boys in training 18,000 boy 
hours of instruction given by paid in- 
structors. The social life of the boys 
was not neglected. 

Our Club gave a concert to officers 
of the Royal Highland Regiment 


selling 


needy boy at 


WORK 


through whose codperation we have 
use of the armory. 

The Band’s first anniversary was 
celebrated by a concert and dinner for 
62 boys, and a sports program with 
prizes for all events. 100 Kiwanians 
and ladies attended. 

24 band members taken to Quebec 
Musical Festival. 

Bought $150.00 of supplies in addi- 
tion to usual repairs. 

Performed at opening Kiwanis sing- 
song. Gave concert in congested sec- 
tion of Montreal, many unemployed at- 
tending. 

Played at dedication of Montreal 
Orphans’ Home Camp, followed by Field 
Day for band members. 

Furnished $10.00 of car tickets for 
needy boys attending practices. 

Sent 46 boys and instructor to camp 
for two weeks, all expenses paid. Trans- 
portation cost and incidentals collected 
at a weekly club luncheon. 

Took part, with Band of Black Watch, 
in open-air concert. 40 Kiwanians and 
ladies attended. 

Performed at St. 
Hospital. 

50 boys treated to Royal Artillery 
Band concert. 

Played at dedication of new wing of 
Montreal Convalescent Home, being 
congratulated by Governor General of 
Canada who was present. An Honorary 
Member of our Club gave $50.00 to be 
spent on Band as reward of fine work. 

Held sports night, 57 present. Supper, 
movies, sports program. Each _ boy 
received a prize or gift. 27 Kiwanians 
and ladies assisted. 

Church benefit concert in Montreal 
West Town Hall. Capacity audience. 
Band treated to refreshments. 

Band attended Family Day luncheon. 
A gold and a silver medal was pre- 
sented by our President to boys making 
most progress in music and deportment. 
Also 17 merit certificates. 


Annes Military 


Boys’ Farm and Training School 
(Shawbridge—40 miles from 
treal) 

Contributed $500.00 to general fund. 

Gave 108 pairs unfinished skiis (for 
boys to complete), ski-harness, varnish, 
set of pitching horseshoes, radio, many 
books and magazines—including 7-year 
set of National Geographic. 

Groups visited Farm on several occa- 
sions, often addressing boys. 

Held Annual Kiwanis Field Day and 
Picnic, with cakes and refreshments for 
178 boys. Races and other events, with 
silver cups as prizes. 

$100.00 of prizes awarded for gar- 
dens, stock, ete. Kiwanis group judged, 
then distributed prizes. 

Boy Scouts 
Sent representative to Council Meet- 

ing and swimming meet. 

Addressed group on “History and 
Development of Telegraphy.” 

Sent 24 Scouts to camp for three days 
paying all expenses. 

Gave 1,000 spools and $51.00 paint for 
their workshop. 

Camp Kinkora (65 miles from 
Montreal) 


Mon- 
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Picnic and Field-Day, party of 3% 
assisting. 

Prizes for each child, refreshments 
and entertainment. 


Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, Sweets- 
burg (70 miles from Montreal) 
Staged two movie shows and 

party, refreshments and candy. 
Gave 12 new hockey sticks, 3 pucks 

and five rolls tape, 840 books and maga- 
zines, 20 packs playing cards, 80 new 
scrap books, 2 toboggans with cush- 


one 


ions, 1 table shuffle board (value 
$12.00), suitably inscribed jumping- 
board. 


Held annual Kiwanis Picnic, gifts 
for each of 38 girls, refreshments, etc. 
Griffintown Boys’ and Girls’ Club 

Sent boy scout group to camp, cost 
$60.00. 

Gave bean feed to 200 children. 

Provided fresh rhubarb to families 
of all members. 

Gave 10 pairs used skates, 5 pairs 
glasses, 100 pieces used clothing, 500 
magazines and 1,000 spools for car- 
pentry shop. 

Winona Camp 

Sponsored midnight show, netting 
$200.00, for building a dining pavilion. 

Held field day and picnic for 57 girls, 
prizes for each event, refreshments. 

Gave 12 new mattresses. 
Miscellaneous 

1500 children taken to hockey game in 
buses, candy and ballons, cost $55.00. 

Entertained 50 children of Julius 
Richardson Home, candy, toys, balloons. 

Presented 5 cups to Montreal Boys’ 
and Girls’ Hobby Show. 

Staged Aquatic Meet for 360 children, 
supplying lollypops and balloons. 42 
Kiwanians and 15 ladies assisted. 40 
performers engaged. One bus and 21 
cars used, and several buses from School 
for Crippled Children. 

Took 800 children to professional 
ball games. Transportation and pea- 
nuts. 

Collected 500 used books for Y.W.C.A. 
and Big Sisters Association, 100 for a 
boys’ group and 70 for Weredale Home. 

Loaned 50 cages to Y.M.C.A. Hobby 
Show. 

Took 57 children to McGill-Queens 
Football game, lollypops and balloons. 

Gave 200 tools to Friendly Home, a 
vocational workshop to keep boys off 
the streets. 

Gave toboggan and cushion to Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society for girls in their 
care. 

Many groups were addressed by Ki- 
wanians including a girls’ club, Father 
and Son Banquet, Outremont Ladies’ 
Club (“How to Prevent Youth Crime”), 
St. Barnabas Boys’ Club, three Young 
Peoples’ groups, two schools on “Em- 
pire Day,” and graduating class of 
Central High School, Keeseville, N.Y. 


5. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Adopted a resolution at a regular 
meeting, forwarding it to Provincial 
Premier, commending him and endors- 
ing the principle of his Youth Training 
Movement. 

Invited representatives from various 
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School Boards and Committees to give 
advice and information on Vocational 
Guidance. 

Held a Committee meeting. Among 
those present were Superintendents of 
Montreal, Westmount and Outremont 
Schools, Principal Argyle High School, 
Dean of Sir George Williams College 
and Doctor of the Mental Hygiene In- 
stitute, all of whom heartily approved 
our efforts, offering full cooperation 
and giving much useful advice. 

The Committee codperated with 
schools, ete., studying several proposals 
to assist in finding suitable vocations. 
Finally arrangements were made for a 
series of twelve weekly radio broad- 

under our sponsorship, on “Choos- 
ing a Vocation.” Lectures were care- 
fully prepared and outstanding speak- 
ers chosen. School and College students 
and other young peoples’ groups were 
urged to listen in. Numerous copies of 
the broadcasts distributed to persons 
requesting them. Five of the series 
being broadcast this year, and many 
very complimentary letters received 
from listeners-in. 

Two club luncheons were devoted to 
Vocational Guidance, with outstanding 
speakers on different phases of the sub- 
ject. 


casts, 


6. CITIZENSHIP ACTIVITIES, PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS, AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTIVITIES. 


Christmas Dinners 

For many years feeding the needy at 
Christmas has been a major objective. 
This year 1176 hampers, feeding 7056 
people, were packed and distributed by 
our members. Each hamper had retail 
value of approximately $5.00. Over 
$4,000.00 was underwritten by members 
for this activity, the greatest amount in 
our history. 

In addition three boxes oranges given 
Montreal Women’s Hospital, one to 
Salvation Army, two to St. Patrick’s 
Orphanage, candy to Sweetsburg, 
Caughnawaga Indian Reservation, Fa- 
ther Dowd’s Memorial Home, 200 
pounds rolled oats and 100 pounds bar- 
ley to Montreal Children’s Hospital and 
Rescue Mission. 

Tubercular Seal Campaign 

Again conducted this activity, the 
proceeds being equally divided between 
an English and French institution car- 
ing for tubercular patients. 

Much work done by members. Sent 
out 32,000 circular letters and 10,542 
special letters to our regular contribu- 
tors. 

Receipts to date $16,700.00, greatest 
yet reached. 

Community Singing 

For 19th consecutive year gigantic 
open-air sing-songs held at the foot of 
the mountain. Seven held this year, 
average attendance approximately 10,- 
000. Public address system installed. 
Our Boys’ Band played at opening con- 
cert. 

In addition Community Singing con- 
certs held at Montreal North Sports 
Day and one for Parks and Playgrounds 
Association. 


St. Annes Military Hospital (25 miles 
from Montreal) 

Thirteen concerts staged for patients 
with average attendance of 40 Kiwa- 
nians and friends. 

Club installed public address system, 
value $125.00, in concert hall. 

During summer held three ball games 
and one band concert. 

Had piano tuned. 

Gave many magazines. 

Occupational Therapy Centre 

Delegations visited Centre on several 
occasions. 

Gave several loads of wood, value 
$100.00. 

Gave typewriter. 

Furnished publicity for their sale of 
work. 

$100.00 contributed to provide trans- 
portation for handicapped persons at- 
tending Centre. 

Automobile 

311 automobiles, 15 buses, 19 trucks 
and two tramway cars used in Kiwanis 
work, exclusive of those reported under 
Province of Quebec Society for Crip- 
pled Children. 

Cash Contributions 
Amongst cash given was: 
$10.00 Quebec Musical Festival. 
10.00 Police Fund. 
25.00 Sacred Heart Hospital. 
25.00 Grace Dart Home. 
25.00 Negro Community Centre. 
$125.00 for campaign against social 
diseases, in which we took active part 
through publicity, attending meetings, 
etc. 
Miscellaneous 

Fifteen members present at unveiling 
tablet commending philanthropy of one 
of our Honorary Members at School for 
Crippled Children. 

42 Kiwanians and 9 ladies took part 
in $250,000.00 campaign for Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. Made arrangements 
for loan of equipment such as desks, 
typewriters, adding machines, etc., nec- 
essary for campaign. 

At request of Young Men’s Canadian 
Club, sent Kiwanian to address and 
advise them in a general Public Affairs 
program such as ours. 

Furnished one large bus for annual 
drive Association for the Blind. Staged 
concert for them. Gave quantity of 
garments. 

Hired 10 buses to convey 300 poor 
people to dinner commemorating 200th 
anniversary of Grey Nunnery. 

Provided 110 meals at Rescue Mis- 
sion. 

Sent 700 flowers to various hospitals. 

Gave baby scales and 540 magazines 
to Women’s General Hospital. 

Collected and distributed 318 pieces 
used clothing. 

2 members judged Kinsmen Club 
Coaster Classic. 

Took part in Armistice Celebration 
at Cenotaph. Placed wreath, bene- 
fitting Veterans $17.50. 

Held concert with 10 entertainers at 
Grace Dart Home for tubercular pa- 
tients. 

Held concert at Father Dowd Home 
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for aged, cake, ice-cream and cigar- 
ettes. 

Gave publicity to Community Chest 
drives of four federations, Produced- 
in-Quebec Week, the Quebec Musical 
Festival, Montreal Orchestra, Canadian 
Corps of Commissioners, etc. 

Continued work with other leading 
groups preventing indecent literature 
entering Canada. 

Coodperated with City respecting vot- 
ing identification cards by circularizing 
members and distributing forms. 

Stressed on members, and through 
them on general public, duty of citizens 
to vote at recent municipal elections. 

Public Affairs Committee studied 
and made recommendations on many 
subjects, including Tourist Traffic, La- 
bour Differentials, Traffic By-Laws, 
Civic Unity, Crippled Children Regis- 
tration, Succession Duty Laws, Good 
Roads Programs, etc. 

Many members addressed other or- 
ganizations, including St. Georges 
Club, Rotary, Optimists, Lions, Domin- 
ion Travellers’ Association, etc. 

Were represented at many meetings 
of civic organizations, including meet- 
ing by Military Headquarters, Gradua- 
tion Exercises Catherine Booth Hospi- 
tal, Optimists, Canadian Club, Ampu- 
tations Association, General Council of 
Service Clubs, Fellowship Movement, 
Society for Protection of Women and 
Children, Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion, ete. 

A member was elected Officer of 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
for three years. 

Our President attended a meeting of 
Rotary on occasion of visit of their 
International President. Also on their 
25th anniversary meeting when our 
club sent 25 roses. 

Were officially represented at open- 
ing of St. Helen’s Historical Park. 

Endorsed Laurentian Garden Club 
program in efforts to preserve and 
beautify our largest park. On their 
behalf took matter up with two of our 
citizens’ groups. 

Many books and magazines sent to 
institutions, including Montreal Con- 
valescent Home, Grenfell Mission (Lab- 
rador), ete. 

Committee on Support of Churches 
led singing and gave addresses at Res- 
cue Mission. Sent a large delegation to 
special Service Clubs’ church service. 

Monthly visits made by member to a 
Mission in poorer section of City with 
movies, including entertainment for 225 
children and parents. 

Presented cup for award in Quebec 
Poultry Exhibit. 

Chairman of Agriculture Committee 
addressed group of Boy Scouts on 
“Pigeons.” He attended a dinner to 
welcome guests from Scotland of Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association, attended 
first Poultry Promotion Conference and 
Quebec Province Committee of Canadian 
Producers’ Association’s banquet. 

Supplied cages for pets, Hobby Show 
exhibition. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER P. ZELLER, President. 
JAS. O. MeEapows, Secretary. 
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We Still Have a Bill of Rights 


(From page 516) 


til very recent times, did not seek to 
impose upon individuals those regula- 
tions and restraints which have today 
became the source of so much discus- 
sion, argument and judicial decision. 
Of late we have heard much about 
the fact that human rights should al- 
ways be placed before property rights 
but it is difficult to understand how 
those who believe in that particular 
ideology can separate property rights 
from human rights. From the begin- 
ning of time until today, one of the 
most greatly prized possessions of a 
free man has been the opportunity and 
the privilege of acquiring, possessing 
and holding property. One of the great 
factors contributing to the remarkable 
growth of the United States as a nation 
has been the fact that every freeborn 
man living under our constitution and 
laws has had the unqualified right of 
working and acquiring property and 
economic independence. When we con- 
sider the personal history of the leading 
men in business, industry and political 
and professional life in the United 
States for many years, we are forced 
to the conclusion that “equality of op- 
portunity” has been a fact and not a 
political theory in the United States. 
By virtue of the guaranties set forth 
in the American Bill of Rights, every 
man has been in a position to maintain 
his individual rights even against the 
government of the United States. The 
knowledge on the part of Americans 
that their individual rights cannot be 
trampled upon by governments or gov- 
ernmental officers has been a driving 
force in the development of American 
civilization. In the United States, the 


presidents and representatives in Con- 
gress were elected, and no matter what 
“mandates of the people” have been im- 
plied by such majorities, it is still true 
that the rights of minorities, even down 
to one lone individual, are protected by 
the constitution of the United States 
and particularly by its American Bill 
of Rights. 

In very recent years we have seen 
some indication that the people of the 
United States are willing to surrender 
their liberties in exchange for alleged 
economic security. Many people, not 
counting the ultimate cost, are assum- 
ing that the government of the United 
States, or of some particular state, 
owes them a living and that the Ameri- 
can way of working for a livelihood has 
become obsolete. It is confidently be- 
lieved, however, that this is only a 
temporary phase. It is inconceivable 
that Americans will ever be satisfied to 
be dependent upon government for a 
livelihood or for minute direction and 
control in daily tasks. The great ma- 
jority of American people have too 
much self-respect and independence of 
character to sacrifice, for long, their 
personal freedom and liberty. 

Very soon Kiwanis Clubs in the 
United States will be celebrating Con- 
stitution Week. It should be an occa- 
sion for a re-examination of the value 
of human liberty in a great democracy 
—a time for a re-dedication of the 
American people to the principle that 
the American government was created 
by the people as an institution to secure 
to them their unalienable rights of life, 
liberty and happiness. So long as this 


will of the people is not the law of theéfconcept of government edures, men will 


land. No matter how overwhelming 
may have been the majority by which 


continue to be free and will not become 
“creatures of the State.” 


Nibbling at the Unemployment Problem 


(From page 517) 


cent of the total school population. This 
includes only the most extreme and 
severe cases. Even if the estimate 
were set more conservatively at five 
million children from 5 to 20 years of 
age, and if the majority of these chil- 
dren lived to adulthood there would be 
about ten million handicapped adults 
between 20 and 50 years of age. This 
is a truly staggering total which would 
constitute a large majority of the adult 
unemployed today. <A very socially- 
minded manufacturer in a small city 
informed the writer recently that their 
attempt to hire the unemployed yielded 
only a handful of normal, average 
adults and about seventy-five others 
were handicapped with hernias, crip- 
pled conditions and similar ailments. 
Medical service was badly needed. Un- 
der the present liability laws of his 
state it was practically impossible to 
employ any of them. If this is actu- 
ally the case, an inquiry should be made 


into what legal modifications are neces- 
sary and what types of work and safe- 
guards should be set up to favor the 
handicapped. The handicapped are en- 
titled to as much consideration as others 
since they are seldom to blame for 
their limitations. A feeling of complete 
helplessness and dependency would be 
added to their awareness of the handi- 
caps themselves. 

Very hopeful progress has already 
been made in the rehabilitation and 
employment of the physically handi- 
capped. State governments have been 
encouraged to match Federal funds for 
such services and thousands have been 
aided in additional training and in 
securing suitable employment. In the 
past twenty years the staff members 
of these bureaus have acted as spon- 
sors for the physically handicapped 
adults, and industry has been able to 
find jobs for them. For sentimental 
reasons there has been less lay-off 
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among them than among the general 
population. 

Results for physically handicapped 
indicate the need of a similar program 
for the mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped. In the absence of such service, 
each community could well afford to 
develop such a service. The Kiwanis 
Club might act as a sponsor to bring 
together local government with the in- 
dustrial, medical and educational agen- 
cies. In any event a survey of the 
problems and possibilities could well be 
made. 

Roving and Parental Responsibility. 
The roving of young people and lack of 
parental responsibility for them are 
difficult problems to solve, but, never- 
theless, they contribute large numbers 
to the unemployed. There are several 
phases of this problem which merit dis- 
cussion. 

The first of these is the spirit of ex- 
ploration and adventure away from 
home which is in the blood of young 
people. In pioneering days it led them 
to unsettled land, new wealth and 
countless opportunities. Today it leads 
thousands of them to strange cities and 
distant states where they seldom find 
any employment. Some become hoboes 
and bums, others are returned to their 
homes at public expense, many find 
their way into county almshouses or 
live on the local or Federal welfare. 
Some of them have been literally kicked 
out of their homes and many who have 
left voluntarily, vowed they would 
never return. In some European coun- 
tries, groups of boys go on hikes of 
several days or weeks with an adult 
guide. If this plan serves as an anti- 
dote for roving in later years it might 
well be encouraged and ways found of 
financing it here in America where 
there is plenty of room to roam. Any 
community or area might win fame if 
it made an honest attempt to canvass its 
itinerant sons and daughters and re- 
port on their present status. 

If many of these wanderers could be 
returned to their own neighborhoods or 
communities with new emphasis on 
parental responsibility and reinforced 
by strong public sentiment, the num- 
ber of the unemployed and public de- 
pendents could be reduced. Many 
parents would either support their sons 
and daughters, would make determined 
efforts to create jobs for them, or see 
that they took jobs and held them. 
America must not become the land of 
opportunity for parents to send their 
sons and daughters away from home to 
be supported at public expense. 

Decentralization of Business and In- 
dustry. Big business and manufactur- 
ers have tended to build up large units 
in great cities. They attract thousands 
who have no chance of ever being em- 
ployed. Some of these industries are 
now beginning to study ways and means 
of decentralizing. In smaller units, 
nearer to rural areas, employees have a 
more personal contact with employers 
and also find opportunity to live closer 
to the land. Workers have a much bet- 
ter chance to establish their sons and 
daughters on a self-supporting basis. 
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No nation can survive long unless a 
large proportion of its population en- 
gages in successful small business en- 
terprises. The farm leads among these 
possibilities. Today many farmers 
would be willing to absorb thousands of 
the unemployed who are willing to 
work under average conditions. It is 
a puzzling question whether or not 
youth are willing to face the reality 
that not all of them will become rich 
and that work with fair wages is to be 
their lot. No other country has been 
able to do otherwise and survive. 

Miscellaneous factors. There should 
be more uniformity of the laws as to 
residence. Some states with five-year 
limits smilingly return thousands of 
unemployed to other states with a one- 
year limit but receive none in return. 
If unemployment relief is to be granted, 
it should be done as near as possible 
to the place where the unemployed have 
spent most of their lives. In this man- 
ner there would be less opportunity for 
cheating about the number of depend- 
ents and other sources of income. Ina 
recent radio speech President Roose- 
velt stated that about five percent of 
dependents were dishonest about the 
need for relief. This number should 
be reduced. 

Many of these problems are more or 
less beyond the control of the present 
staffs attempting to handle them. Pri- 
vate citizens should find ways to help 
solve these problems. Governments are 
forced to make the attempt, but even 
they are ineffective unless supplemented 
by community effort and codperation. 
Kiwanis clubs as well as all other serv- 
ice clubs have a grand opportunity in 
a free democracy to help solve this most 
baffling problem before the American 
people. 


Working Together on the 
Railroad 


(From page 519) 


raphers’ union. He can still work a 
key. He started work for the Union 
Pacific in 1890, as call boy at North 
Platte, where his father worked up to 
shop foreman, after migrating from 
Erin in the ’sixties to join Casement’s 
Irish in the building of the railroad. 
Thus, in two generations, the clan 
spans the entire era from the laying 
of rails across the Indian-infested 
prairies to the modern, high-speed 
diesel-powered _ streamliner, which 
Jeffers was the first railroad head to 
try. 

By the time Bill Jeffers had worked 
up rung by rung to the general man- 
ager’s job, it was his boast that he 
could call 10,000 fellow U.P. employes 
by their first names. When he was 
promoted to the presidency, he ac- 
cepted the job with misgivings, fearing 
that his duties as president might set 
up a barrier between himself and the 
men with whom he had worked all his 
life. It was not long until his fears 
were realized. 


One of the older locomotive engi- 
neers showed up at the president’s office 
to talk over an idea for brake adjust- 
ments on some new equipment, just as 
employes with ideas had always come 
to the general manager’s office when 
Jeffers held forth there. The newly- 
hatched president listened patiently, 
but his mind was on some more acute 
problems, and his casual answer re- 
vealed his preoccupation. The old en- 
gineer looked at him for a moment, 
then started for the door. 

“Bill, don’t ever get so damned busy 
that you haven’t time to think,” he ad- 
vised. 

Startled, Jeffers called him back. 

“Jim, I’m much obliged to you,” he 
said. “You’ve told me something that 
I ought to know. Thanks. I won’t.” 

After that Jeffers redoubled his ef- 
forts to keep the doors of U.P. execu- 
tives open to the rank and file. He 
wants every worker down to the hum- 
blest ballast tamper to feel that the 
Union Pacific is his Union Pacific. He’s 
part of the railroad, and proud of it. 


Jeffers has always fostered this 
spirit. He is an enthusiastic member 


of the “Old-Timers Club,” consisting of 
12,000 employes who have worked for 
the system 20 years or more. At their 
gatherings, the rank and file rubs 
shoulders with the executives, and no- 
body is anything more than just “a 
U.P. man.” Not to be outdone, the 
wives of employes organized their aux- 
iliaries and they, too, whoop it up for 
the U.P. This is one of Bill Jeffers’ 
ways of getting at what he considers a 
fundamental trouble with the railroads, 
namely, that the men at the top don’t 
know what is going on in the minds of 
the men down the line. 

While he was still general manager, 
Jeffers hired a number of men and 
women to ride his trains and talk with 
both employes and fellow passengers to 
see what they had to say about how the 
railroad was run. He learned that pas- 
sengers thought they were being over 
charged for meals, that they were un- 
comfortable in the stiff seats of the 
stuffy old-fashioned coaches, that they 
wanted more speed at less cost. Most 
of the passengers thought the compet- 
ing bus lines gave better value than the 
railroad. 

Having learned from their own 
mouths what the passengers wanted, 
Jeffers set out it give it to them. The 
stuffy old cars he rebuilt into air-con- 
ditioned coaches, in cool colors, with re- 
clining seats that were almost as com- 
fortable as berths at night. The dining 
service was overhauled on the modern 
coffee-shop plan with prices that en- 
abled a passenger to eat for a dollar 
a day—three substantial meals. The 
brakeman who bawled the stations at 
each stop, waking every passenger in 
the car, was told to keep quiet. A 
stewardess, a trained nurse, ascertained 
where each passenger wanted to get 
off, and quietly wakened him before he 
reached his destination. She also helped 
mothers with their children. Fares were 
lowered and trains speeded up which 
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catered to the more affluent passen- 
gers. 

By the time Jeffers became presi- 
dent, the passenger list on the Chal- 
lenger, as this new moderately priced 
train was called, had jumped from 40 
California-bound passengers per night 
to 400. Having breathed new life into 
the passenger service, Jeffers turned 
his attention to freight, steadily being 
lost to other carriers. This was a hard 
nut to crack, because many shippers 
had been completely weaned over to 
the motor trucks that crowded the pub- 
lic built highways paralleling the rail- 
road’s tracks. 

Jeffers’ first move was that meeting 
last February. Then followed a mo- 
mentous development that the manage- 
ment didn’t have anything to do with. 
A freight conductor from over in Ne- 
braska got up at the next Old-Timers 
meeting, told about how the U.P. 
bosses had listened to the men in over- 
alls, and proposed that the employes 
form then and there a_ Boosters 
League, each worker pledged to go out 
and get freight business for the rail- 
road. Their efforts are responsible for 
this year’s increased freight business 
on the Union Pacific. Most of the new 
business is short haul traffic, recovered 
from the highway carriers. 

Bill Jeffers says he is going to keep 
the rank and file men on the traffic 
survey job, checking up on the man- 
agement. He is going to see to it that 
they have plenty of opportunity to 
blow off steam with their bosses. They 


will continue to go out after busi- 
ness—for more business means more 
jobs. 


“Tf, in a similar way, you could get 
every railroad worker in the country 
sto fee] that he was a part of the busi- 
ness,” he stated, “it would come near 
to solving the railroad problem.”’ 
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Let There Be Light 


(From page 522 


This is in no way an attempt to hold 
this individual lightly. On the con- 
trary, he shouldn’t be in Kiwanis if he 
is not enthusiastic about the whole 
thing. In fact, everything he says may 
be wholly true, but it doesn’t sell Ki- 
wanis, or any other service club. 

If the newspaperman is sympathetic, 
and has time, he will ask questions and 
eventually worm some kind of a story 
out of the pseudo publicity man. If he 
doesn’t give a rap, then that’s the kind 
of publicity the club gets. 

Newspapers, indeed, are valuable, 
and newspapermen generally are agree- 
able, but don’t expect them to sell your 
club. That, in a big way, is your job. 

There is an important angle in the 
matter of service club publicity which, 
I think, is consistently overlooked. 
That’s the personal element. 

A large, nationally known concern 
uses considerable newspaper and mag- 
azine space to tell of its services in, we 
might say, a round-about way. It is 
definitely a question as to how much of 
its product that space sells directly. 
The writers of those advertisements 
doubtless would point out, if they were 
consulted, that they are making no at- 
tempt to sell goods in this way. 

They would indicate in some way, un- 
doubtedly, that they are simply backing 
up the company’s agents, to express it 
without varnish. Their’s is not an 
over-the-counter proposition at all. 

The agent, or selling representative, 
does the work at the primary point— 
makes the contact and gets the business. 
The customer, as a result, is prone to 
look upon him as the company with 
which he is doing business. 

An automobile manufacturer may 
turn out the finest car on the market, 
for the price, but if a local dealer an- 
tagonizes a customer the company, too, 
loses trade. 

The personal element, therefore, is 
highly important. Every service club 
member is an agent, a “local dealer,” 
for his club and if he doesn’t do a good 
job of selling, his club, as a service 
organization, loses prestige. 

And that sort of selling isn’t done 
through newspapers. Again, it is to be 
emphasized that newspapers generally 
are willing to go more than half way. 
But the service club must realize that 
its news is competing with news of 
industry, science, health, economics, 
politics, the changing of national bound- 
aries and other events of far-reaching 
importance. 

Service club news would, indeed, have 
to be of tremendous significance to take 
precedence over news of a local labor 
situation which might close a plant em- 
ploying 1,000 men; or a busines deal to 
bring a new factory to the city; and, 
indeed, how could it hope to hold its 
own with an account of the young 
minister’s wedding? 

You see, the average citizen thinks in 
terms of actualities. In the last seven 
or eight years, particularly, he has be- 


come economics-minded because his 
pocketbook has been touched. 

He may glance over the item that 
Sam Howitzer addressed the local serv- 
ice club last night on the subject “Ideals 
of the Home Town Service Club,” 
promptly forget it and go on to the news 
concerning Mike Malarky who is com- 
ing out for mayor. And he’ll remember 
about Mike, talk about him, debate his 
prospects, until election is over. Now 
if Mike is a good Kiwanis member, and 
a good citizen (the two go together) 
then you’re beginning to get at the es- 
sentials of good Kiwanis advertising. 

Howitzer probably gave a fine talk 
and service club members, themselves, 
went home with faith renewed. 

And because the average reader for- 
got, perhaps, about his episode in Amer- 
ican life and letters, let not Sam How- 
itzer be dismayed. He may be happy in 
the knowledge that he has “carried on,” 
that he has contributed something to 
the advancement of service ideals. 

And frankly, the fact that the local 
service club is leading in an attendance 
contest, no matter how much hoopla 
there is in the club itself, will not cause 
the community or the nation to skip a 
pulsebeat. Let’s not get exorcised if 
the local editor fails to go into parox- 
ysms of enthusiasm if you mention the 
fact to him. 

Publicity, in any event, should be 
carefully analyzed, with the personal 
element always in mind. 

Kiwanis has to be sold the hard way. 
That way, I believe, is through indi- 
vidualities, personalities and _ club 
achievement, coordinated with the com- 
munity program, and the latter is high- 
ly important. 

And I don’t think that merely eating 
lunch regularly, every week, is club 
achievement, unless our chief goal is 
bigger and better waistlines. 

Henry Ford said recently at the New 
York World’s Fair: “Progress did not 
come from passing laws or making 
speeches—it came because men did 
something to serve an unfilled need; it 
came from men’s hands and from the 
land.” 

And again, I emphasize, unfilled 
needs here has no reference whatsoever 
to empty Kiwanis stomachs. 

It is to be granted, of course, that 
publicity of special types will put over 
anything, for awhile—but Kiwanis, or, 
for that matter, any other worthwhile 
service club, busines or industrial or- 
ganization, is not designed just for 
awhile. 

It may be a little more difficult to sell 
some things than others and when this 
occurs, the importance of the personal 
element becomes pronounced. 

If a clerk in the front office of the 
telephone company, let us say, offends 
a customer, even if it’s a questionable 
offense, it is quite possible for that cus- 
tomer, with a little brooding on her 
own part and much voluble assistance 
from her neighbors, to become a ver- 
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bally violent foe of all public utilities. 

A department store clerk’s demeanor 
may turn a customer to a competing firm 
in the twinkling of an eyelash. Neither 
the phone company nor the department 
store will immediately go out of busi- 
ness, but that, it happens, is not the 
point. 

Just as the clerk sells her store to 
the public, so does each member of a 
service club sell it to its own community. 

There was an Ohio Valley flood. One 
section of a river town was being in- 
undated. Calls for help went through 
the county. Red Cross, in a city high 
and dry at the other end of the county, 
reached the president of Kiwanis, not 
so much because he was the Kiwanis 
president but because he was a hustler, 
a straight thinker, a good citizen. He im- 
mediately organized a crew, borrowed a 
half-dozen skiffs from the Country club 
to which he belonged, lined up trucks 
drove 25 miles into the valley flood area 
and he and his crew spent much of the 
night hauling frantic men, women and 
children to dry ground. 

The event was duly publicized, but 
Kiwanis was not once mentioned. The 
publicity stressed individualities and 
achievement. And THEY sold Kiwanis. 
Shouting Kiwanis in this case would 
have been infantile and the wrong 
psychology entirely. 

In-the-flesh individualities are long 
remembered where intangibilities may 
be forgotten. 

This same group built a $2,000 pa- 
vilion for the city recreation center. The 
publicity sounded the praises of fellow 
townsmen who helped, gave materials 
at cost, donated labor at rock bottom 
prices. 

In the last year this club has spent 
hundreds of dollars in under-privileged 
child work—glasses, teeth, tonsils, ade- 
noids—and the sum total of publicity 
(written) has been, at the most, only a 
couple of inches of newspaper type. In 
the first place, the club naturally does 
not capitalize on misfortune. The mem- 
bers are providing the money out of 
their own pockets because they want to 
—but the whole town, or most of it 
knows about it, anyway. 

The tendency of the human being 
(multiply by 40 or 50 and you have the 
average service club) is to regard him- 
self as the most important thing in 
the world. His problems, and his alone, 
are the really important ones, to be 
sure. 

But let’s forget to think solely about 
ourselves. Why not assume, if we can, 
something of the judicial role, instead, 
looking upon our work with an im- 
partial eye, ever alert to our own weak- 
nesses and flaws. Let us look upon our 
work as related to, and something to be 
coordinated with other civic and wel- 
fare activities of the community. 

After all, we’re just part of the 
whole plan and the recognition we re- 
ceive is dependent upon how well “we 
Oy 

Socrates, the most convincing of 
Greek orators, asked how he managed 
to be so convincing, replied: “To con- 
vince others, be yourself convinced!” 
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He added, also: “Let your light shine 
before men!” But some of us may mis- 
interpret that. The wise man of Greece 
quite apparently did not mean that it 
should be such a burst of effulgence 
that it would blind their eyes to the 
real truths. And this is exactly what 
the wrong kind of publicity does. 

In the light of Mr. Lehman’s asser- 
tion, in which I concur, that some- 
thing’s vitally wrong with Kiwanis pub- 
licity, would it be out of order to 
suggest that a program be worked out 
so that the work of Kiwanis could be 
properly interpreted, rather than pub- 
licized, through the proper kind of pvb- 
lic relations. 

A chap once said to me: “I don’t want 
to belond to Kiwanis. They’re al- 
ways asking for donations. It’s too ex- 
pensive!” 

Someone has applied the wrong psy- 
chology here and it took a lot of talk- 
ing to drive home the real facts—that 
a high school girl was fitted with 
glasses and saved from blindness, pos- 
sibly; that the disease-ridden body of 
a boy from a poverty-stricken family 
was cured—because a bunch of good 
fellows forked over 50 cents a month 
for an under-privileged child fund. 

That chap knew about the cost item 
but he had never been sold on the “why” 
of it. 

Here’s where public relations come 
into the picture. Printed publicity can’t 
do the job and it’s not right to expect 
it to do it. 

I offer the opinion that I don’t think 
Kiwanis, or any other good service 
club, “needs” publicity in the sense we 
ordinarily associate with the word. 

But I think, and emphatically so, that 
they do need a public relations program, 
particularly as it might apply to indi- 
vidual clubs. 

Do you suppose Dobbin would ob- 
ject very much if we put the publicity 
cart back where it belongs? 


Boy Scouts—Men 


of Tomorrow 

520) 

strength to the man or boy who looks 
to the field of politics as one in 
which to seek the betterment of his 
fellow man. There should be nothing 
but scorn and disgrace for anyone who 
despoils this greatest of vocations. No 
more important mass movement can 
be attempted or achieved by such a 
healthy-minded organization as yours 
than to dedicate yourselves to the task 
of eradicating the stains of corrup- 
tion from the otherwise honored name 
of patriotic politics. 

Perhaps there are those who will say 
that all these things are matters too 
mature for the consideration of the 
youthful mind. I insist that you are 
just the persons to know the facts. 
Study them and combat them, for if 
you are to grow up in the world as it is, 
you must have a chance to at least make 
it the world it should be, by knowing 
the facts. This is a battle in which 


(From page 


youth must take control, building con- 


stantly a growing army in which there 
shall be no quarter with the forces of 
darkness. Crime is your worst enemy, 
and the General who commands it is 
Corrupt Politics. It must be your sworn 
duty as men of tomorrow to do or die 
against this filthy crew. It is your job 
to clean up America! 

I think of the more than a million 
clean-minded, staunch-hearted boys of 
your organization who, day by day, 
steadily approach closer to the thresh- 
hold from which they step into what I 
hope is the management of this nation’s 
affairs. From your ranks will come 
executives, legislators, governors. I 
have no doubt that somewhere in your 
vast organization, perhaps even among 
you who face me today, is one or more 
Presidents of the United States. 

And I hope that in the heart of every 
one of you there is that spirit of con- 
test, of ambition, of energetic zeal and 
desire for the betterment of his fellow 
man which makes each one of you 
say: “I shall be that man. I shall rise 
to the greatest position in all the land. 
I shall be the President of the United 
States, giving my life if need be to 
build Our America ever closer to the 
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clean, wonderful dream of our fore- 
fathers.” No young man could strive 
for the attainment of more that is 
noble and worthwhile and enduring. 
Your achievements will be heartened 
by a never-ending alliance with the 
things that are good and noble. As we 
survey ‘“‘the world of tomorrow,” we 
face the changing world of today, 
punctuated by the traditional virtues 
that never change. The greatest of 
these is character. In your conquest 
of life, if you would be victorious, you 
must dedicate your thoughts and your 
energies only to those activities which 
strengthen character. You will be a 
better man if you love your home and 
your church. Keep yourselves physical- 
ly strong, mentally pure, and morally 
straight. Be loyal to your Boy Scout 
organization—it stands for the loftiest 
ideals and the purest things. Let noth- 
ing cause you to forget the forces 
which made your organization great. 
Never forget the words of the Boy 
Scout motto—“‘Be Prepared.” Always 
remain true to the Boy Scout oath, 
which means, in simple terms, Be a 
good citizen, Be a good man, and Be 
a good American—First, last, always. 


Kiwanis Helps a City Save Itself 


(From page 521) 


almost $5,000,000. 

Many of the underlying factors that 
caused these costly difficulties have been 
corrected, but naturally the morale of 
Racine people has suffered. This morale, 
it became apparent, must be rebuilt if 
Racine is again to become a virile, pros- 
perous community. In other words, 
before Racine can again sell itself to 
the outside world, it must sell itself to 
its own people. 

The problem vitally affected everyone 
in the community, so it was felt that 
to successfully solve it almost everyone 
should be enlisted in the campaign that 
followed. As the opening step to secure 
such widespread codperation, represen- 
tatives of 52 service, patriotic, business, 
fraternal, labor, women’s and other or- 
ganizations were invited to attend a 
meeting sponsored by the Association 
of Commerce. 

They came. 

Harrison U. Wood, who was appoint- 
ed chairman, spoke of the need for 
united effort if Racine were to regain 
its former drive and prosperity ... if 
it were to be made “a better place in 
which to live and make a living.” 

He also made it clear—and this was 
essential for its success—that such 
united effort would be directed only at 
improvement of the community as a 
whole rather than the promotion of in- 
dividual interests. He announced that 
he would head it as long as “it was to 
build rathér than attack ... that there 
would be no place for the grinding of 
personal axes or the furthering of 
selfish interests.” This statement, cou- 
pled with the high regard Racine people 
had developed for Mr. Wood during his 
twenty-five years of school work, con- 


vinced the skeptical. 

The response was astonishing. Ra- 
cine’s daily newspaper gave page one 
prominence to the meeting, as it did to 
much of the program that followed. 
The movement was timely. It gained 
momentum, and within the next few 
weeks many other organizations volun- 
teered to codperate, bringing the total 
to 73. It was then possible, through 
these many and varied organizations, 
to reach almost everyone in the city. It 
was the first time so many groups in 
Racine had worked together on a com- 
mon effort. 

With the Association of Commerce 
as the clearing house and work center, 
and with its staff devoting almost all 
of its time to the effort, the spring civic 
development program was started and 
carried through. 

But before going into details of the 
program it is interesting to note that 
Racine Kiwanians take seriously their 
objectives of “building a better commu- 
nity ... and more intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenry,” for, in 
addition to Mr. Wood, no less than five 
of them took an active part. W. Allen 
Gifford, president of the Association of 
Commerce, was one of the leaders and 
most effective workers in the movement. 
Robert Swift, former president of the 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, club was chair- 
man of the program committee. Elmer 
McCarroll, immediate past president of 
the Association of Commerce, Forrest 
McGuire and Fred Turner, former 
president of the Wausau club, were 
other Kiwanians who were particularly 
active. 

“Say Something Good About Racine,” 
was a slogan coined for the program by 
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the Racine Advertising Club, one of the 
participating agencies, and “saying and 
doing something good about and for 
Racine” quickly became the welcome 
task of the representatives from each 
of the 73 organizations who were tak- 
ing part. 

Under the chairmanship of Kiwanian 
Robert Swift a program committee was 
set up to plan the spring activities, and 
their recommendations to the larger 
group were readily adopted. The com- 
mittees appointed give a key to the 
comprehensive program, details of 
which will be given later. They in- 
cluded: a Know Your Racine Commit- 
tee, speakers bureau, general publicity, 
industrial tours and Citizenship Day, 
the latter with several sub-commit- 
tees. This program was immediately 
launched, but strangely enough two of 
the most effective methods of further- 
ing local pride and unity were two ideas 
conceived on the spur of the moment, 
and with no committee working on 
them. 

Why not, Chairman Wood reasoned, 
have a little play which would bring 
out in an interesting and entertaining 
style, something of Racine’s early his- 
tory, its present industrial and other 
business achievements and attractions, 
and its many educational, recreational 
and other advantages as a community 
in which to live and make a living. 
Wouldn’t this method more effectively 
put across the message than a whole 
battery of speakers? 

Ernest Mrkvicka, a foundryman of 
ability, also had a flair for amateur 
dramatics. Would he be able and will- 
ing to write such a play? A call from 
Chairman Wood—who knows’ most 
everybody in Racine much to the bene- 
fit of such a program—revealed that 
Mr. Mrkvicka would be delighted to 
try. Shutting himself in for the week- 
end, he produced “What the Peter Peter- 
sen’s Think of Racine,” a short one-act 
play that was so successful in develop- 
ing civic consciousness that requests 
have already been received for it by the 
Racine Association of Commerce from 
89 cities in 32 states, and they continue 
to come in. And incidentally, these out- 
side requests mean that other sections 
of the country are becoming aware of 
Racine’s community betterment pro- 
gram, to the benefit of the people and 
business of the city. 

Racine has a large Danish population, 
and the “Peter Petersen’s” are a typical 
Danish family. Grandpa and Grandma 
have lived there most of their lives. 
Their son, with whom they now live, 
has married a Racine girl, and their 
three children, 16 year old Bobby, 15 
year old Peggy and 12 year old Peter 
III have been raised in Racine. 

The play opens with the Peter Peter- 
sen’s at the dinner table. Grandpa, 
who in real life is “Jim” Hamilton, a 
young executive at a local manufactur- 
ing establishment, as is his custom, is 
saying grace: “You know that we are 
mighty thankful for everything that 
You have done for us... bless our flag, 
Father ... bless and be gracious to 
this, our own Racine. It has meant so 


much to us Petersen’s, and we ask that 
You keep it strong and steadfast in its 
efforts to grow and prosper.” 

Dyspeptic grandpa, when the meal 
starts, becomes angered at a young man 
being questioned over the local radio 
station’s “man-on-the street” program 
to which they are listening. The offender 
when asked what he thinks of Racine, 
replies to the announcer, “Oh, guess 
it’s all right, pretty good ... guess it’s 
O.K.” 

Clumping savagely over to the radio, 
Grandpa shuts it off, saying, “Guess it’s 
all right, pretty good, guess it’s O.K. I’d 
like to have that young loafer by the 
nape of the neck. It’s fine, it’s great, 
it’s the best city in the world, and I 
know .. .” 

And then the conversation begins. 
Each member of the family has his or 
her say concerning Racine and its many 
achievements, with Peter III, a local 
wisecracking “Mickey Rooney” and 
Grandpa’s pungent remarks keeping the 
conversation salty and entertaining. 

After twenty-five minutes of this no 
one in the audience can help but “bust 
with pride concerning his or her 
Racine” as the local paper put it. 

The climax of the play comes when 15 
year old Peggy, Chairman Wood’s 
daughter, incidentally, recites a poem 
“Our Town” which ends as follows: 


“So let this thought abide with us, 
Nor leave us for a minute; 
No town on earth is better or worse 
Than the folks who are living in it.” 
After its original showing at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Commerce, the demands that it be pre- 
sented before groups of all types 
church, school, business, patriotic— 
were so great that it was impossible to 
fill them. However, it was repeated a 
number of times before several thou- 
sand persons. ‘g” 





The “Peter Petersen’s 
became very real people in Racine, and 
the pride they had in their city was 
shared by their many admirers. 

Another apparent “after-thought” 
that was particularly effective, and an- 
other idea of Kiwanian Wood, was a 
Racine song. However, this time he 
called on a Rotarian, John Carre, a 
Racine composer of some note. He 
wrote the music for “Forward Racine,” 
and his sixteen year old daughter pro- 
vided the words. 

Catchy and with a nice swing, the 
song, too, was presented for the first 
time at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing. Copies were then sent to service 
clubs, schools, churches and many other 
groups. A story as to why the song was 
written was generally told prior to the 
initial singing by each group. The 
local radio station made a recording of 
the song, which it frequently broad- 
casts. Thousands of Racine people, 
children and grownups, were thus re- 
minded of the city’s many advantages 
and achievements, and they became a 
little more inclined to be Racine boost- 
ers, 

But 
committees were not idle. 


in the meantime the various 
The “Know 
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Your Racine” committee met once, but 
once was all they needed. Each mem- 
ber picked a particular subject 
industry, business, recreation, schools, 
churches, parks and playgrounds, hos- 
pitals, courts, early history . .. and 
compiled detailed facts on their selec- 
tion for Racine. In ten days surpris- 
ingly comprehensive reports were on 
file at the Association of Commerce. 

But the information didn’t lie around 
idle. The Racine radio station and 
newspaper used the material frequently 
for broadcasts and feature stories. The 
Publicity Committee referred to it, and 
the speakers who were busy addressing 
groups of all types found the material 
invaluable in showing their audiences 
that they had much to be proud of in 
Racine. In other words, through this 
material, Racine people were given facts 
about Racine, facts that made them re- 
alize that their city was a pretty fine 
one after all, and one worth making 
into an even “better place in which to 
live and make a living.” 

The speakers’ bureau, too, didn’t sit 
back and wait for requests. It ap- 
proached groups of every type and size 
in the city, sold them on the need of 
hearing a talk on Racine, and then 
provided the proper man or woman to 
do the right type of job. They soon had 
members of their audiences talking to 
others about Racine and its achieve- 
ments. 

A working man’s family and friends 
seldom have a chance to see and under- 
stand the inside of the industrial plant 
in which they earn their weekly pay 
check. Hence they fail to understand 
its problems and have little pride in its 
achievements. An open house program, 
during which these people would see 
the plant in actual operation would be 
interesting, inform these people of the 
many things being done and give them 
considerable pride in the industry, to 
the benefit of the employe and employer 


alike. On this theory, an industrial 
tours committee was formed.’ They 


talked with officials of organizations 
that had conducted such programs, and 
the enthusiastic response they received 
convinced them of the soundness of 
such efforts. They have since discussed 
their findings with officials of a number 
of Racine firms, and plans are being 
completed for a number of open house 
programs in the fall. 

Special programs of their own in 
cooperation with the civic development 
movement were carried on by a number 
of the city’s organizations. Here again 
Kiwanis was a leader with its voca- 
tional guidance activities, directed at 
getting young people to devote serious 
thought to choosing wisely and prepar- 
ing for their future vocation. With the 
wholehearted assistance of public school 
officials, 700 advanced students of Ra- 
cine junior high schools gathered for 
the afternoon program. A _ vocational 
guidance expert from Northwestern 
University talked on the need and means 
for proper selection of a future profes- 
sion. They then broke up into 23 sec- 
tional groups to hear experts in these 
23 major vocations discuss the various 
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problems of their particular fields. 
Evidently it worked, for teachers and 
students alike were enthusiastic. 

A mass rally at Racine’s Memorial 
Hall, attended by 1,400 persons of all 
ages and from all walks of life, was a 
highlight of the spring program. “What 
is it to be an American,” a thought- 
provoking yet humorous talk by na- 
tionally-known Charles Milton New- 
comb, was the billed feature. However, 
prior to his talk, the local high school 
bands played several numbers, the 
audience sang “Forward Racine,” and 


the “Peter Petersen’s” repeated their 
play. And again, the “Peter Peter- 
sen’s” stole the show. 


The closing event of the spring ac- 
tivities was a Citizenship Day program 
devoted to the young men and women 
who had become 21 years old and hence 
voting citizens during the past year. 
Judge J. Allan Simpson was chairman. 
Theory behind the program: for more 
than 150 years young people have been 
achieving the privileges and duties of 
voting citizenship in the greatest coun- 
try on earth, yet during these more than 
150 years little or nothing has been done 
to give them a fuller appreciation of 
these same duties and privileges. Why 
not have a special day for these young 
people? Through the recognition and 
instructions received wouldn’t they be- 
come better citizens of the nation and 
of Racine . wouldn’t they take a 
more active and constructive interest 
in the problems of the nation and of 
Racine? 

The young people were consulted. 
They liked the idea, but why not let 
them do most of the planning, and take 
the most active part in the program? 
It would be their day, so who could 
conduct it more effectively? They 
formed their own committee and went 
to work. 

The result: several thousand people 
were on hand to see the Citizenship Day 
parade and 1,400 of them filed into the 
high school auditorium to witness the 
program. And most important of all, 
the young people and old as well re- 
dedicated themselves to American citi- 
zenship. 

The young people dominated the en- 
tire proceedings. Music was provided 
by the high school bands, and a violin 
solo was played by a 21 year old girl. 
A 20 year old gave the opening invo- 
cation. “Looking Toward My Respon- 
sibilities” was the subject of a_ talk 
written and presented by a 14 year old 
boy. A 24 year old law school gradu- 
ate responded with “Citizenship As We 
See It.” A 21 year old spoke for his 
group on “The Job Is Ours.” 

Jay Berwanger, the University of 
Chicago’s great All-American halfback 
of a few seasons ago and a voter for 
only a few years, discussed “Playing 
the American Game” as one of the two 
outsiders on the program. Clark 
Shaughnessy, Chicago’s football coach 
who has been working with young men 
for more than a quarter of a century 
was the principal speaker. In his talk 


“The All-American Citizen,” he empha- 
sized the need for courage, straight 


thinking and continued alertness on the 
part of good citizens as well as good 
football players. 

A final touch in the young people’s 
program by the young people was the 
citizenship certificate awarded to all 
new voters. It was designed by a 21 
year old. 

Has the spring program been suc- 
cessful in reselling Racine people on 
their own city to the extent that they 
will work together for their common 
good, and is the word that Racine is 
again getting on its feet reaching the 
rest of the nation? 

In a recent “huddle” of some of Ra- 
cine’s leading businessmen, one _ re- 
ferred to the Civic Development pro- 
gram when he said, “Many local manu- 
facturers have told me of the changed 
and friendly attitude which they and 
their salesmen are now receiving be- 
cause of this healthful trend.” 

Another, who should know, added, 
“Yes, there was a time when many of 
our firms found it advisable to estab- 
lish branches elsewhere, but today not 
a single manufacturer is thinking in 
terms of leaving Racine or expanding 
elsewhere.” 

The later claim has yet to be proven, 
but the 73 organizations representing 
every type of activity in Racine and 
almost all of its people are determined 
that the statement shall be correct, but 
they know that they have a long-time 
job on their hands. They are going to 
continue to do their part to see that 
Racine doesn’t drift with the stream of 
time. 

So one of the most important battles 
of the war has been won. 


Let's Be Sensibly Patriotic 
(From page 523 


the Old World. At the same time, we 
must remember that many of these 
systems do not grow out of the free 
will of the people in the countries 
where they are found, but are the re- 
sult of a hellish philosophy held by po- 
litical leaders who for the moment are 
in power. 

While we are grateful for the free- 
dom which is ours from many of these 
troubles, we cannot shut our powers 
of compassion to the cries of the op- 
pressed and suffering people without 
something happening to us that will 
sooner or later militate against our 
own happiness and prosperity. 

A sensible patriotism will find us 
increasingly tolerant. We shudder 
when we think of the intolerances of 
some of the countries overseas, but 
we must guard against the rising head 
of this venomous beast in our own 
country. 

One of the finest things which came 
to us out of the War was the spirit of 
tolerance and understanding which de- 
veloped as a result of the interming- 
ling of ministers, educators, and sol- 
diers of every color, race, and creed. 

A sensible patriotism will be an en- 
thusiastic one—not blindly enthusias- 
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tic, but sensibly so. I cannot agree with 
the letter of Stephen Decatur’s declar- 
ation, “My country, right or wrong,” 
but I can agree with its spirit. My 
father was not always perfect, and oft- 
en said things and did things of which 
I did not approve. The same is true of 
my children. But right or wrong, he 
was my father and they are my chil- 
dren, and the good which I see in them 
so far over-shadows their faults and 
shortcomings, that I am always en- 
thusiastic about them and ready to 
battle in their defense. A sensible pa- 
triotism will take the same attitude 
toward a country. We must not be 
blind to its faults, nor close our eyes 
to its mistakes, for it has faults and 
will make mistakes. But when we weigh 
its achievements, its advantages, and 
its virtues against all of those things 
which we can justly criticize, the mis- 
takes and faults sink into insignifi- 
cance and we become increasingly en- 
thusiastic about its virtues. 

A sensible patriotism is not the kind 
that is unalterably enslaved to tradi- 
tion. Sensible patriotism accepts neces- 
sary changes in governmental policy 
and practice, even though such changes 
clash with tradition and the customs 
of the years. A sensible patriotism will 
remember that we are still a growing 
and developing nation, requiring many 
adjustments to cope with the ever- 
changing national and world situation. 

The right kind of patriotism will be 
a hopeful one. National life moves in 
cycles. The normal course for a coun- 
try as for an individual is that it shall 
have recurring periods of prosperity 
and depression. God seems to have or- 
dered life so that we will not be soft- 
ened by too much ease and creature 
comfort, nor hardened and embittered 
by too much difficulty. Let us, there- 
fore, adopt a philosophy of life which 
accepts depression, difficulties, misun- 
derstandings, and the things which an- 
noy, as part of the shadow which God 
allows in the life of an individual or 
nation in order to balance its high- 
lights, and thus make it more beautiful. 

A sensible patriotism is one that rec- 
ognizes the necessity for setting a 
good example on the part of all of us 
who occupy positions of influence and 
trust. Some of us who are older find 
fault with the younger generation, 
when as a matter of fact the trouble 
is not so much with youth as with those 
of us oldsters who, by our example, 
fail to inspire the respect for right- 
eousness in business, government, and 
religion that we should. Youth is not 
so much concerned in being told what 
to do as in being shown how to do 
things and why they should be done. 
The appeal to emotion and certain his- 
torical loyalties is not enough. There- 
fore, a sensible patriot will accept the 
challenge of the coming generation 
and show it an example of good citi- 
zenship that it can safely follow. Some- 
one is looking to you to interpret pa- 
triotism and good citizenship in its 
finest sense and you must not disap- 
point them. 

One of the tragic results of the wave 
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of materialistic selfishness which has 
swept over our country for the past 
twenty-five years is the degeneration 
of our national days of observance. I 
have purposely not called them holi- 
days because of the present-day con- 
notation of the word. So often we think 
of Thanksgiving Day in terms of tur- 
key and pumpkin pie, Easter in terms 
of finery, Christmas in terms of gifts, 
Fourth of July in terms of athletic 
events and excursions, and only Armis- 
tice Day and Memorial Day seem to 
have retained some of the sacred sig- 
nificance which inspired their inaugur- 
ation. 

I am not making a plea for a return 
today to many of the old customs 
which marked the observance of the 
Fourth of July when I was a boy. 
There is nothing to be particularly 
proud of in maimed bodies, blinded 
eyes, and hundreds of other casualties 
that always follow in the wake of a 
gun-powder celebration of the day. 
Nor am I pleading for mere flag-wav- 
ing with its accompanying need of 
loud-spoken but so often hypocritical 
declaration of loyalties. 

Patriotism is something deeper and 
finer than mere flag-waving and other 
outward indications of allegiance. 

To each of us, therefore, comes the 
responsibility of not only telling the 
world that we love and are devoted 
to our country, but showing it by our 
acts and words. To each of us is given 
the trust of influencing someone to 
tread the path of true Americanism 
which involves the recognition of spir- 
itual principles. 

Our citizens are bewildered by the 
manifold uncertainties of the hour. 
They are bewildered by the kaleido- 
scopic changes which are taking place 
in the social, political, and economic 
life of our country. They are bewil- 
dered by the too frequent clashes be- 
tween capital and labor, and the often 
unwillingness of either to give under- 
standing consideration to the convic- 
tions and needs of the other. There is 
a great fearfulness gripping the hearts 
of men as they see their savings di- 
minishing—more rapidly than they had 
ever anticipated that they would. 
Grave doubts are arising in their minds 
regarding the verity of ecclesiastical 
pronouncements in view of the increas- 
ing materialism of the day with its 
growing disregard of the observance 
of the Sabbath and lack of considera- 
tion to matters of the spirit. 

Those of us whom God has blessed 
with intelligence and a measure of se- 
curity have a real obligation to give 
what we can in the interest of our less 
fortunate fellow citizens. 

Only when we recognize the truth 
that “no man liveth to himself alone” 
and that “God has made of one blood 
all the peoples of the earth” can we 
exhibit a sensible patriotism which will 
not confine itself alone to the interests 
of those nearest to us either by blood, 
racial or nationalistic ties, and find the 
surest guarantee of peace, and the se- 
curity for which we are all so earnest- 
ly praying. 
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President Bennett O. Knudson 


Speaks on Citizenship at Chicago Meeting 


S has been the custom of many 

A International Presidents Bennett 

O. Knudson attended as guest of 

honor and principal speaker the great 

summer gathering of Kiwanians from 
the Chicago area. 

There is held each year a mid-sum- 
mer meeting of the International Board 
of Trustees and it is therefore possible 
for the newly elected president to be in 
attendance at a _ specially arranged 
meeting. It is possible to schedule the 
appearance of the International Presi- 
dent sufficiently far in advance to prop- 
erly organize the meeting and -make it 
possible for clubs not only in the actual 
city limits of Chicago to be in atten- 
dance but to enable Kiwanians from the 
so-called Chicagoland territory, cover- 
ing cities fifty to sixty miles away, to 


be present. 

Presidents of many Chicagoland clubs 
were in attendance and were seated in 
a specially arranged section. District 
Governor C. Paul White with a group 
of lieutenant governors and past dis- 


trict governors sat at the speakers 
table. 

International President Knudson was 
introduced by International Trustee 


Daniel S. Wentworth, member of the 
Chicago club. 

President Knudson spoke on the Re- 
sponsibilities of Citizenship and his ad- 
dress brought expressions and evidences 
of appreciation and agreement. “Cit- 
izenship Responsibility—The Price of 
Liberty” is to be particularly stressed 
during this administrative year, Pres- 
ident Knudson announced. 


Young Farm Leaders Convene 


4-H club leaders represented all 
counties and 76 Kiwanis clubs of 
Indiana at the Eighth Annual Junior 
Leaders Conference, Indianapolis Boy 
Scout Reservation from May 31 to June 
3, 1939. Delegates from counties with- 
out Kiwanis clubs were sponsored by 
county farm bureaus, county 4-H club 
associations and other service clubs. 
This training conference is sponsored 
by the Agriculture Committee of the 
Indiana District of Kiwanis in codpera- 
tion with the 4-H club division of Pur- 
due University. Connor K. Salm, Gov- 
ernor of the Indiana District, spoke 
officially for Indiana Kiwanis and wel- 
comed the junior leaders at the evening 
program. Some fifty boys and girls 
from the Knightstown Soldiers and 


Tn: hundred and sixteen Junior 


Sailors Home presented a splendid en- 
tertainment program on Wednesday 
night following Connor Salm’s address. 
The three hundred and sixteen junior 
leaders in attendance at the conference 
had under their supervision 5574 club 
members in local 4-H club groups. Of 
the number at camp 164 were girls and 
152 were boys. During the eight con- 
ferences sponsored by Indiana District 
of Kiwanis a total of 2370 junior 4-H 
club leaders from throughout the state 
have attended. This splendid Kiwanis 
activity is having a definite influence 
upon rural leadership in Indiana. 
Seott W. Milligan, Chairman of the 
Indiana Kiwanis Committee on Agri- 
culture directed the camp with O. C. 
Redenbacker, president of the Terre 
Haute club as assistant director. 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“Home of Kiwanis” 








Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most disinguised 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 











OKLAHOMA 


ILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
A sulificient number of rooms 


available at this rate to ome the 
demand. 








-memPh'** HOTEL 
PEABODY 


‘South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 














SHARE with xiwanis THE Hos- 
PITALITY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS’ HOTELS OF DISTINCTION! 





Chateau Laurier Ottawa, Ont. 
The Macdonald Edmonton, Alta. 
The Bessborough Saskatoon, Sask. 
The Nova Scotian Halifax, N. S. 
Prince Arthur Hotel Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prince Edward Hotel Brandon, Man. 











CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS 
HOTEL FONTENELLE___ 








“Omaha's 400 Rooms with 
Welcome e Bath from $2.50 
to the Air-Conditioned for 
World” Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters Luncheon Every Friday 








HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 


Nuzces HOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 























*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 





EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 











5300 = Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 
Van Cleve—Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 








Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century, French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 

Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 

spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 








The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











H OTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


sEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 























THE HOTEL TAFT 


"“Kiwanis-Home'' New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 




















Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal, 














DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








¢ 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 








OAM “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
EN IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE SANay 
550 ROOMS Laren 
IR-CONDITIONED Mfoye 


4 FINE RESTAURANTS El } 


GUINTER 







TON; 
Ss ~9S 







ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 








ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 

ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 

. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
409 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








THE BANGOR HOUSE 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England’s finest links. 








KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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How Are Your Club Programs? 


and plan a good series of club 
programs should first of all con- 
sult the manual. It contains a wealth 
of suggestions on programs suitable 
and obtainable for a Kiwanis meeting. 

In some of the smaller clubs the 
president assumes this responsibility. 
But this adds an extra load to what is 
probably already an unreasonable bur- 
den. Aside from that, it is even wrong 
for the president to determine the na- 
ture of and furnish the programs. If 
the president wishes to participate in 
program construction, he may do so 
ex officio. But his is not the duty nor 
the sole privilege to construct the pro- 
grams. Obviously, neither does the 
program in any way or part belong to 
the secretary. 

The programs had best be designed 
and built by the program committee 
in conference with and reflecting the 
wishes of the president and the Board 
of Directors. 


F vind pian ambitious to construct 


Nature of Programs 

The programs shall be related to 
Kiwanis objectives and ideals. This 
means that reason be employed in de- 
termining the number of meetings 
which shall feature programs of a seri- 
ous nature on the one hand, or horse- 
play on the other. 

Programs may well be in keeping 
with Kiwanis ideals and purposes with- 
out becoming monotonous or boring. 
Good music, instrumental and vocal, 
addresses, playlets, concerts, games, 
and so on may well be entertaining 
and yet at the same time harmonize 


with the Kiwanis interests and activ- 
ities. 
The Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 


tion should play a leading part in help- 
ing to design a calendar of programs 
as well as in furnishing them. No Ki- 
wanis club that I have ever seen was 
over-educated in Kiwanis. 

Many of our clubs are weak in me- 
chanics. They need to apply and pro- 
vide color in their meetings. Love of 
color is just a variation of ceremony. 
Education on mechanics of club opera- 
tion is a vital necessity. Train your 
club in club routine. 

Too many clubs and members know 
too little about the history, the Inter- 
national set-up, and the real reason of 
Kiwanis; more work for the Committee 
on Kiwanis Education. Talks, reading 
assignments, club quizzes, and so on 
are effective means. Have officers at- 
tend the regular meeting of some Ki- 
wanis club strong in mechanics. 

The program belongs to the chair- 
man of the Program Committee, not 
to the secretary, not even to the pres- 
ident. The reasons are self-evident. 
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By DR. HERMAN KURZ 


Former Secretary-Treasurer Florida District, 


Every club must work out its own 
program according to the taste of its 
members and the talent available in 
the community. This much I would 
like to say, however; that it is per- 
fectly astonishing how many different 
programs all in keeping with Kiwanis 
can be secured in any community. Few 
clubs use their own members enough. 
There are various topics our own mem- 
bers can and should talk about: auto- 
biographies, hobbies, occupations, tra- 
velogues, most embarrassing moments, 
debates, spelling bees, and stunts that 
can be participated in by almost every- 
one. In this way we really learn to 
know our men as individuals. In this 
way men learn to speak on their feet. 
We have men in our own club who, al- 
though they have been in public life 
for years, had never really developed 
the ability to speak publicly until the 
Kiwanis club brought them out. 


Introduction of Speakers 


Very seldom does one witness a 
proper introduction of speakers. A 
proper introduction amounts to a well- 
chiselled speechlet in itself. The intro- 
duction should briefly give the speak- 
er’s qualifications and authority for 
addressing the club on a particular 
subject. By all means, make the club 
realize that the speaker has been in- 
vited, even urged, to appear before the 
club; that the club is favored by his 
consent to address the club. After all, 
anyone or any group that prepares a 
program or address for a club does 
sacrifice much more time and effort 
than the hour at the luncheon. 

It is timely to suggest that each club 
during the year devote one or more 
weekly programs to a discussion of fac- 
tual information regarding Commu- 
nism, Fascism and Naziism, with par- 
ticular reference to the activities of 
those sponsoring such “isms” in the 
United States. We emphasize the im- 
portance of having such discussions de- 
voted entirely to facts and not the gen- 
eralized opinions of any person or 
group. 

No problem confronting America to- 
day is of more vital concern than that 
of safety, particularly safety on the 
highways. Many Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States today are taking the lead 
in their communities in educating the 
public, and particularly school children, 
with reference to the hazards of life 
and how they can be avoided. Methods 
by which this can be accomplished are 
so many and varied that we do not here 
attempt to set up a program to be fol- 
lowed, but we are confirmed in the belief 
that every club in the United States, by 
the use of initiative, can develop its 
own program which will be of great 
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public aid and influence in helping to 
reduce the number of accidents. 

Perhaps in a majority of the com- 
munities where Kiwanis clubs are lo- 
cated in the United States, the best 
medium through which public informa- 
tion can be given on public affairs is the 
Kiwanis club. 


Named as Manager of 
Research Department 


James H. Lake, who for nearly four 
years has served as assistant in the 
Department of Service at Internation- 
al Headquarters, has been appointed 
Manager of the Department of Re- 
search due to the resignation of Wil- 
liam M. Sutton, who has served as Re- 
search Director since May 1, 1938, 
when the department was authorized 
by the Board of Trustees. 


By native ability, education, back- 
ground and intensive training in the 
handling of service problems of Ki- 
wanis clubs, Mr. Lake is regarded as 
peculiarly well qualified to head up this 
department, which, like other depart- 
ments at International Headquarters, 
is under the direct administration of 
the Secretary. 

“Jim” is well known throughout the 
entire organization from his extensive 
and exceptionally helpful correspond- 
ence in the Service Department. It is 
believed that he will give our organiza- 
tion valuable service as the head of the 
Department of Research. 
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Attend Kiwanis While Visiting the Fairs 


™ Here are some clubs in the 
New York and San Francisco 
neighborhoods where attend- 
ance may be secured. 


O FACILITATE the keeping up of 
attendance by those who visit the 
World’s Fairs at New York and San 


NEW YORK 


Yonkers, French Chef, 12:15. 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, N.J., Sauter’s Waldschloss, 153 Bergen Blvd., 


MONDAY— 


Francisco there is herewith noted a list 
of clubs meeting each day in the neigh- | 
borhood of the fairgrounds. Visitors | 
will be welcome and furnished with the | 
usual attendance credit slip. 


The lists of clubs meeting in the two 
fair areas are as follows: 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


| Sicereeins Cody’s remarkable invention 


has enabled more than 100,000 people 


| to correct their mistakes in English. 
| Only 15 minutes a day required to 








Fairview, N.J. 12:30. improve your speech and_ writing. 
Riverhead, Hotel Henry Perkins, 6:15. ANY persons 
Rye, Blind Brook Lodge, 6:45. say, “Did you 
_ hear from him 
TUESDA Y—Astoria, Steinway Lodge, 12:30. peg Rep ot.cx 
North Hudson, N.J., Nelson’s Town House, 12:15. from him toden?” 
Patchogue, L.I., Link’s Old Oak Hotel, 6:15. Some spell “calendar” 
Brooklyn, Towers Hotel, 12:30. | “calender” or “calan- 
f a. 4F | der. Still others say 
Chappaqua, Band Box, 12:15. “between you and |” 
Mt. Vernon, The Knowls, 12:15. | instead of “between — — 
New Rochelle, Wykagyl Country Club, 12:15. you and me.” It is as- SHERWIN CODY 
Ossining, Women’s Club, 6:30. foniohing a at pels, Sal , 
2 = 4 “Ler - o” is usec wh and how frequent- 
Port Washington, Gildo’s Hotel, 6:30. ly the simplest words are mispronounced. Few 
Ridgewood, Schwarben Hall, 12:30. know whether to spell cert iin words with _one 
or two “‘c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s” or with “ie’’ or 
WEDNESDA Y—New York City, Hotel McAlpin, 12:30. Face ng yor oe. vey pe srs esd — 
° . . © ( S > ; Fec € » 
Jackson Heights, Dinner Bell Restaurant, Jackson Heights, 12:39. paling oe Witee. scaaee: g ron asta 
West Hudson, N.J., Arlington Players Club, 12:15. Every time they talk or write they show them- 
Secaucus, N.J., Koerner’s Hall, 6:30. selves lacking in the essential points of English. 
Bush Terminal, Felzman’s Restaurant, Brooklyn, N.Y., 12:15. Wonderful New Invention 
Eastchester, Gramatan Hotel, 6:30. For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
Freeport, Canary Cottage, 6:30. lem of creating instinctive habits of using 
Hicksville, Hicksville Inn, 12:10 | = English. ‘ar countless experiments he 
a 9 a Lie ia finally invented a simple method by which you 
Highland Park, Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn, N.Y., 12:15. | can acquire a better command of the English 
Irvington, Methodist Church, 6:45. language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 
Jamaica, Jamaica ¥.MCAL: 22-30; can stop making the mistakes which have been 
Mamaroneck, Crescent Beach Club, 6:30. hurting you. Mr. Cody’s. students, Sve seoured 
‘ siti : : : a more improvement in five weeks than pre- 
North Tarrytown, Sketchbook Inn, 6:30. | viously had been obtained by other pupils in 
Port Chester, Post Road Grill, 12:15. | two years! 
owss . + ame Yhafic swt . “15 y i 
Rockville Centre, Chef’s Dining Room, 6:15. Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 
: : : e : i Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
THURSDAY—Richmond Hill, Kew Forest, Homestead Hotel, Kew Gardens, | correct habits are not formed. Finally the 
12:30. rules themselves are forgotten. The new Sher- 


Jersey City, N.J., Hotel Plaza, 12:15. 
Hoboken, N.J., Meyer’s Hotel, 12:15. 
12:15. 
Bronx, Concourse Plaza Hotel, 12:15. 


Newark, N.J., Hotel Douglas, 


Elmsford, O’Brien’s Chatteau, 6:30. 
Hempstead, Shadowlaun, 12:30. 


Manhasset, Plandome Gardens, 12:10. 


Peekskill, Hotel Forbush, 6:30. 


Staten Island, Club Meurot, St. George, S.I., 12:15. 


White Plains, 
Williamsburg, 


Elks Club, 12:15. 


FRIDA Y—Flushing, Amber Lantern, 12: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONDAY—Oakland, Hotel Leamington, 
TUESDAY, Mission, San Francisco, Mission Grill, 


Berkeley, Hotel Durant, 12:10. 


San Leandro, Presbyterian Church, 12:10. 
Burlingame, San Mateo, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 12:10. 


WEDNESDAY—Golden Gate, San Francisco, Majestic Hotel, 12:15. 


Alameda, Hotel Alameda, 12:15 
Emeryville, California Hotel, 6:00. 


THURSDA Y—San Francisco, Fairmont Hotel, 12:10. 
Eastlake Oakland, Alpine Hotel, 1479 Fruitvale Ave., 


FRIDAY—North Oakland, Hotel Claremont, 12:15. 
Visiting Kiwanians are invited to call or write the district office, 4 


Williamsburg Y.M.C.A., 





Brooklyn, N.Y., 12:30. 


15. 





12:10. 


2834 Mission St., 12:10. 


6:15. 





452 Hotel 


Oakland, where Secretary Fred S. Kistemann will be glad to furnish a travel 
directory of the California-Nevada District. ig 


win Cody method provides for the formation 
of correct habits by calling to your attention 
constantly only the mistakes you yourself 
make 

One of the 
Cody’s course 


wonderful things about Mr. 
is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of 
copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You 
concentrate always on your own mistakes until 
it becomes “second nature” to speak and write 
correctly 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remark- 
able method is ready. If you are ever embar- 
rassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation, pronunciation, or if you can not in- 
stantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this new free book, 
“How You Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a revelation to 
you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal card 
for it now. No agent will call. SHERWIN 
CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 1589 Searle 
3uilding, Rochester, N.Y. 





SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1589 Searle Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new free book, ‘How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day.’ 


Name 


Address .. 


[] If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 
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The 
of Boston 


The twenty-third annual con- 

vention held at Boston, June 

18 to 22, was one of the most 

important in the organiza- 
tion's history. 


The official Proceedings of 
this convention are in the 
process of printing and are 
available to those who de- 
sire copies. Orders should 
be placed now. It is ex- 
pected the price will be 
within the range of former 
years. 





Every club office should 
have a copy, every club offi- 
cer should have one in his 
library. 


The 
The Kiwanis Magazine was 
an introduction to the con- 
vention — the Proceedings 
will give it all to you, ad- 
dresses, conferences, com- 
ments and explanations. 


It's the 
“Kiwanis Book of the Year" 


Send orders to 


Convention issue of 


KIWANIS 


INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary | 














THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 














| Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 
t 


Some of these questions, 














Q. What is the proper procedure for 
the selection of the club President and 
Vice President in the case of death of 
the elected President? (Member) 


A. “In the case of a vacancy in the 
office of President, the Vice President 
shall succeed to the office. In the case 
of a vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, or Director, the va- 
canecy shall be filled by the club at a 
regular meeting upon one week’s notice 
of nomination or nominations by the 
Board of Directors. In the case of va- 
cancy in the office of Secretary, the va- 
cancy shall be filled by the Board of 
Directors.”—Article XI, Section 8, of 
the Standard Form for Club By-Laws. 


~ 


Q. It is my understanding. that 
where a member has an unquestioned 
one hundred per cent attendance record 
for a period of years and then through 
illness or absence from the United 

| States or Canada, during which period 
he resigns from membership and thus 
misses a series of meetings, he loses all 
prior right to the wearing of a perfect 
attendance tab and must start afresh 
from the first date of continuous at- 
tendance. Is this 
rect? (Secretary) 


understanding cor- 


| A. I would say it is my opinion that 
your understanding is entirely correct. 





Q. Does each club make or need to 
| make its own by-laws? (Member) 


A. Every club must have by-laws, 
and these must include all of the major 
requirements for the operation of a 
| club under the International Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. Every possible con- 
sideration is given to local desires in 
club operation, but the basic law must 


be included and all by-law provisions 
must receive the approval of Kiwanis 
International before they can become 
operative. 





Q. Should minutes of weekly meet- 
ings be kept and read? (Member) 


A. The Secretary of the club should 
keep a complete summary of each week’s 
meeting as a matter of club record. 
However, I see no reason for taking up 
the club’s meeting time with reading 
them; in fact, I would advise against it 
unless the membership wanted it which 
I could hardly conceive. 


<> 


Q. Should the minutes of Board of 
Directors Meetings be read to the en- 
tire club? (Member) 


A. I can see no reason for reading 
the minutes of the Board of Directors 
Meetings to the entire club unless there 
is some special action that the Board 
feels should be called to the attention 
of the membership. Frequently, club 
notices carry a paragraph summarizing 
the action of the Board for the infor- 
mation of the membership at large. 


+> 


Q. Can the Board of Directors re- 
move the Secretary from office, demand 
possession of the books, and appoint a 
successor without action of the club? 
(Member) 


A. The Secretaries of most clubs 
are nominated by the President and 
elected by the officers and directors who 
comprise the Board of Directors (Arti- 
cle XI, Section 7 of Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws). If this standard pro- 
cedure is followed in your club, your 
Board would certainly have the author- 
ity to remove him and with that, of 
course, would go the repossession of all 
of the club’s property. 
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Members with Five Years or More Perfect 
Continuous Attendance 


COLORED MINIATURES 


@ There is nothing that your wife would appreciate 
more than to receive a colored miniature of her 
daughter, or her mother for a Christmas present. 
If you have a portrait (any size), we work from that. 
We specialize in these colored miniatures. Write 
for details. 


ROGERS CROCKER 335, Huron Me: 














From lists furnished by the Interna- Frank Porter, Astoria, Ore............0....ccccccces.e-10 
ti 1c ‘tt At d a J. W. Peek, Astoria, Ore............... aE 
ional Committee on Attendance from  ¥. T. Newport, Astoria, Ore 


names sent in response to bulletins Aug. Hildebrand, Astoria, ’ 
Chester Paull, Northwest, Detroit, Mich.......10 





























mailed all clubs. Additions to the lists George Conway, Lansing, Mich................ 10 |e ~ ~ 
‘oho ' an eee ; SPEECHES. We will furnish y« speech on any 
wee should be sent to Chair man 5 TO 9 YEARS subject. Publie Speniiian Saetrentusk Mean, Ot. om 
V ilford W ilson, am dD. S., 7310 Grand cer’s Handbook with Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1. 
. . > ‘ Le s JOKES. Humor Encylopedia, 12 volumes, for speak- 
River Avenue, De troit, Michigan. ee bee hee . Mich.............-.-. . ers, $5. Salesman's Seu. Book, $1. Stag Night 
4 ’ S » 4AVLICN........ sosousse U Stories, $1 
" ¥ Sam C. Taylor, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich........ 9 eigseertings’ p : 
20 TO 25 YEARS Chas. O. Bye, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich......... 9 Mioht Prégremae 3 peg Rs Bg —— 
Name and Club Years 5S. T. Blain, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich..... Pe eta pet he : 
H F; Kendall Seen Ton Forrest W. Boswell, Flint, Mich................... 9 NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
See anda Bows: Tews: Bt Reels ae ie Sa ee ase 9 $ 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 
seer mpcaensis seznam stenwenshie -----21 Dr, Henry Moore, Ferndale, Mich.. . 9 
Arthur Kirschner, New Haven, Conn........... 21 Norman F. Edwards, East Dearborn, Mich. 9 | smo: eg Sa OE IE HE —— 
Dr. George F. Barnes, New Haven, Conn.....20 George Harrison, Portland, Maine 9 ee ee eg 
George A. Baker, Washington, ER adhakienrsannce 20 William O. Harris, 1.66 Angeles, aa 9 , ’ ’ 
George Richwine, Elyria, Ohio..................... 20. Clark Hubbs, Los Angeles, Calif............... 9 Riwants upplies 
Auren G. Muir, Peoria, Ml.........<.,..........: -20 Arthur E. Neeb, Los Angeles, Calif............... 9 
a G. M. Bronson, Eustis, Fila....................... ss 
15 TO 19 YEARS M. F. Bunnell, Eustis, Pla..................-. 8 FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
tekeet Uo Poonet- Eiavaiie ae io He Frank Isted, Eustis, Flan. 8 Write for Catalog “FP” 
408 40 Opst, AIPKSVIUE, MO............- Alvah C. Thomps Portland, Maine.......... 8 + 
John Larson, Jacksonville, Ill. ieee .-..-«-18 Gordon Rethicy. Wastnae, ‘Teane..... a HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co., Inc. 
J. Mell Garrett, Boonville, ene seseeeeeee-18 = A. R. Ohmart, Wichita, Kansas....... : 8 325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Fla. Mee) David H. Johnson, Bridgeton, N.J.............. ait ee 
Bert Parrish, Battle Creek, Mich....... 18 Arnold Gath, Tonawanda, N.Y......... ee 
Dr. Robert M. Grier, F leasantville, N.J. 17 Albert C. Dunham, Royal Oak, Mich.. 8 | 
John P. Davidson, Wichita, Kansas 17 Albert B. Chase, South Haven, Mich..... i 
Harry R. Horner, Wichita, Kansas 17 H. Merton Clark, Lansing, Mich......... ae es 
Homer Godfrey, Ann Arbor, Mich 17 James Robertson, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich....... 8 | aranteed. | Price "$3.75 delivered. 
Jens Hansen, Astoria, Ore......... 16 Arthur E. Pierpont, Owosso, Mich................. 8 | ents wante 
Eugene C. Smith, Portland, Maine. 16 Dr. Jerome V. Dueweke, Northeast, Detroit, Box "Soa. Set ry £20: Partindtia 
David R. Mitchell, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 Mich. a Se es rit Se oe —— — 
Arthur N. Chaffee, Los Angeles, Calif. 16 Chris. Montross, Northeast, Detroit, Mich. 
Robert T. Allen, Jackson, Mich..... 16 Thomas A. Wilhelm, Traverse City, Mich.. PATENTS 
W. Scott Munn, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 16 Don Kelley, Battle Creek, Mich................... 
Salon W. Purser, Pontiac, Mich. 16 Raymond Brewer, Battle Creek, Mich.... Kiwanian—Wm. HH. Pattison of Pattison, 
Alfred Steinel, Battle Creek, Mich......... 16 William Shenk, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
Guy Lipscomb, Battle Creek, Mich.. 15 Frank L. Pierce, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. a years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Stanley S. Smith, East Dearborn, Mich. ; atent. Office. 











10 TO 14 YEARS Forney Clement, Ann Arbor, Mich............. 
Dr. Floyd Westfall, Ypsilanti, Mich... 
Emory Pierce, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich..... 
Elmer J. Schluckbier, Owosso, Mich. 

Dr. John Willis, Wichita, Kansas.................. 
Clarence F. Wood, Painesville, Ohio... 
Charles A. Papke, Tonawanda, N.Y. > 
G. B. Trimble, North Fort Worth, Texas 
Frank Small, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Rev. G. W. Buckner, Canonsburg, Pe 
Leslie Anderson, Texarkana, Texas 

Walter Baxter, Weslaco, Texas.... imation 
Walter P. Dresser, Los Angeles, Calif..... 

Ben G. Wright, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jesse T. Ewing, Ridgefield Park-Teaneck 


Arch Flannery, Battle Creek, Mich...... 
Malcolm Miller, Knoxville, Tenn. ae 
Dr. Truman J. Seiler, Neenah, Wis. 

H. K. Zimmerman, Astoria, Ore. 

W. Herbert Zettel, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Wallace H. Austin, Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Jos. E. Noyes, Ventura, Calif..... 

Roy Byers, Ventura, Calif. . 

Viggo O. Nelson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Walter Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Robert J. Jolliffo, Plymouth, Mich. 

Dr. Herbert Lichtig, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Dr. H. Kine Wade, Hot Springs, Arkansas.... 





p "ker 
COMMERCE HALL ——DINING HALL MINERVA HALL 


LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
nography, Telegrap ny, Civil Service 
all branches of modern commerce. 3,0! 006 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 aces 
municipalswimming pool, band 

glee club, regular University life. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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George J. Ellenbrook, Hot Springs, Ark. : Club, N.J. : pS tae oie! Ee Es 7 A A SS SS SENSED GUERRERO 
cae ete ae es ee ee CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
¥: ES Ste Pee Bono heen Satna TS 1919 Monroe St. Chillicothe. Mo. 
William | F. Kibler, Tonawanda, N.Y. Alfred J . Lautz, Tonawanda, N.Y... we ; 6 cpbaatedtasia babs desea tamatea >> tats, < ciagingaaey 
Erne: G. Beshor, Loe Angeles, Calif Melvin © Faulk, North Fort Worth, Texas 6 Special 
Hermes, J. Hasel, Ballatonte, Fa... thio ine CONVENTION 
at on i Blais Ford, Wetee, Teagre en & Prices 
ee beanie cee. aes Boe Nees een Badges—Decorations 


Banners—Party Hats 
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Ernest J. Allison, Plymouth, Mich. Dr. Edward G. Sluyter, Royal Oak, Mich. 6 Y 
George Haas, Plymouth, Mich. : William Henderson, Northwest, Detroit, ised Cae 
Wm. Koehler, Mt. Clemens, Mich.. Mich. ..... scams wise aguas Trueaaes 6 Favors—Gongs—Gavels + 
Chester McEachren, St. Clair Shores, Mich. George Bowen, Northwest, ‘Detroit, Mich. 6 cae 
Asa Rowlee, Battle Creek, Mich. , Wilbert J. Mann, Wyandotte, Mich. , 6 Club Supplies : 
Claude Dock, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. Howard S. Allen, Wyandotte, Mich....... ae y rN C 
Sidney Gee, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. Klint W. Bagger, Wyandotte, Mich................. 6 DESIRED ord _ Fgh he 70 , 
James E. Ostrum, Wyandotte, Mich. Leo D. Cook, East Dearborn, Mich. S'¢ IN LEAF OR GOLD ow ready for club officers ¢ 
Fred W. Schmidt, Southwest, Detroit, Mich. Wesley G. Hayes, East Dearborn, Mich...... 6 iT) “ 4 
Dr. C. H. O’Neil, Flint, Mich........ Eugene Stein, Ann Arbor, Mich......................... 6 Old Glory , 
Svence Roys, Mt. Clemens, Mich... Calvin Wolf, Ann Arbor, Mich....... ee . 6 
Bruce Calkins, St. Clair Shores, Mich... 1. J. Tyler, “Hillsdale, Mich... ce Manufacturing Co. Y 
Neil Purdy, Battle Creek, Mich...... A. B. Jacobs, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich........... 6 : 
Ogle Wilson, Battle Creek, Mich.. J. F. Hoyer, Northeast, Detroit, Mich. 6 505 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. Y 


Peter H. Friesma, Northeast, Detroit, Mich. 6 
Dr. Gordon Liesner, Northeast, Detroit, 


Joe Leddel, Pharr, Texas....... 
Dr. Abe Greines, North Fort Worth, Texas 


AALAAKLABBEBABEBREERSRSBRAERSE REE EEE |S |S | 





Frank L. Murdoff, Los Angeles, Calif. Mich ee 
Dr. Clifford E. Smith, DeKalb, IIl....... Otto H. Sauer, Northeast, Detroit, Mich......... 6 ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Ea. BR. Carter,  Wustis, Fics .ccsA.c2.nu. Harold J. Hackett, Pontiac, Mich............... 6 
Frank E. Owens, Eustis, Fla.............. Herman Barth, Ferndale, Mich......... ee 6 
C. W. Laughlin, Astoria, Ore......... ‘ Sol M. Lewis, Ferndale, Mich. lt Pan , ORs 


Dr. Milner S. Ballard, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. A. Jordan, North Fort Worth, Texas........ 
aon H. Ross, Canonsburg, Pa. : 

W. Lane, Ventura, Calif................. 
- A. Fluetsch, Ventura, Calif. ite 
Thos. A. Langford, Ventura, Calif. 


Chas. Erickson, Astoria, Ore........... 
Russell B. Pettit, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Hazimeh S. Rasi, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Harry E. Godfrey, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Charles E. Millikan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harry G. Henley, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GENERAL BROCK 


NIAGARA FALLS , ONT 


pom fr poms fm: fem fh pe fh fem ph em ih em mh fh fee fh fem eh fh fe fem pe fem famed ph femal fem pe fh mh em ph fed eh eh fea meh fh feet fe fem fem ped mh fh fed fee fee ph ped ph eh 
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George Colburn, ” Elyria, Ohio......:. 10 Thomas A. Bain, Texarkana, Texas 

Joseph F. R. Boniface, Morristown, N.J. 10 Aubrey C. Graves, Texarkana, Texas 

Marcus A. Northrup, Morristown, N.J.........10 H. M. Westphal, Weslaco, Texas...... ARD 
Thomas L. Northrup, Morristown, N.J. 10 John F. Eastwood, Los Angeles, Calif.... 

Luther Hughes, Weslaco, Texas 10 Ludy Langer, Los Angeles, Calif.... ee oo R ONT 
Clifford N. Jenkins, Brooklyn, N.Y............... 10 Chester Tuck, Northwest, Detroit, Mich........ , 

Elmer S. Hering, Tonawanda, N.Y. 10 Fred Remington, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles F. Rand, Tonawanda, N.Y. ...10 Fred Hamilton, Northwest, Detroit, Mich..... A hy f 
Frank Wahl, Tonawanda, N-Y..... _.........10 Robert Jennings, Northwest, Detroit, Mich. DIRECTION fZ AyoV , VIi: 
Walter W. Witte, Tonawanda, N.Y. 10 Fred W. Frostic, Wyandotte, Mich............... CM AY 
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Herman Kaiser, Bartlesville, Okla....... ....10 Hebert S. Johnson, East Dearborn, Mich..... 
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YOUR OLD RADIO 


MIDWEST FSACTORY-TO-YOUV 
20” ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL! 





Here’s today’s biggest radio Fa) sata) Bali: 
walue — the 1940 TELEVISION-~ 
ADAPTED Midwest at sensation PRESENT CABINET 
ally low factory-to-you price. 
Now enjoy exciting world-wide 
reception. Absolute satisfaction 
Send lc postcard for FREE 
1940 Catalog. (User-agents ¢ 
make casy extra money!) [iil dataeT iis 
¥6'40 TRADE-IN hen de 
ALLOWANCE <2 hiaamaattis: 







guaranteed on money-back basis. 


PE 
SAVE 8 50% 
30 Days TRIAL 
EASY PAY PLAN 
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MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 91-8 Cincinnati, Ohio 

PASTE COUPON ON 1° POSTCARD...OR WRITE TODAY? 

LJ 

CORPORATION 

Cimeinnati, Gile Name..-........-......-.-.-.-.---- 

Dept. 91-8 

PRU TEST Acwess.... -..-..--------------- 

of rear liberal -B0- 

Sas Trial offer, fc: WOR occnc ence nnccnnnnent---<-- 
who User-Agents Make hasy Extra Money. | 


pals prises ond bes 
TRADE-IN. aor Check here { _} for details. 








Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 

and be guaranteed an evening of 

laughter and entertainment. Terms 

very reasonable. Write 

Axel W. Christensen 

306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Or Telephone Harrison 5670 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M.HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 

Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 

Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


National Htetel Management | Company, Inc. 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





Ju Memoriam 








Justin B. 
Gowen, Caldwell, Idaho, has passed 
away. As one of his many civic activi- 
ties, Kiwanian Gowen helped organize 
the Caldwell Kiwanis club in the year 


Past District Governor 


1921. He served as its secretary for 
many years. In 1930 he acted as its 
president. In 1925 “Jess” was elected 
lieutenant governor of the Utah-Idaho 
District. In 1926 he was elected gov- 
ernor of the district. He was secre- 
tary-treasurer of his district in 1932, 
and chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education in 1928. 

Kiwanian Gowen was born in Minne- 
sota in 1866 and moved to Caldwell, 
Idaho, from Grand Island, Nebraska, 
in the year 1896, where he and his fam- 
ily have since resided. He is survived 
by his widow and five children. 


J. C. Beeson, Cle Elum, Washington, 
was lieutenant governor in 1938, presi- 


| dent of his club in 1927, charter mem- 


ber of his club, and a club director this 


year. Kiwanian Beeson died suddenly 
of a heart attack. 
Dr. E. N. Tompkins, Sioux City, 


Iowa, was lieutenant governor in 1935, 


| president of the Fort Dodge, Iowa, club 
| in 1929 and president of the Sioux City 


club in 1934. 
* 


A. N. Boyd, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, was lieutenant governor in 1935, 
president of his club in 1931, and a dis- 
trict trustee in 1932. 


Judge Harry A. Cottom, Brownsville, 
| Pennsylvania, was lieutenant governor 
| in 1932, member of the International 
Committee on Laws and Regulations 
this year, president of his club in 1930, 
chairman of the District Committee on 


Attendance in 1931, chairman of the 
District Committee on Finance in 1934, 
and a district trustee for three years, 
1926, 1927, and 1928. 


Arthur G. Prouty, Napa, California, 
past president 

N. Leo Lelean, Redlands, California, 
past president 

Robert A. Jackson, Oregon, Missouri, 
immediate past president 

Cress V. Groat, Lewistown, Illinois, 
past president 

Herbert G. Brintnall, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, past president 

William H. Gage, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, past president 

John C. Prien, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, past president 

A. D. Campbell, Richland 
Wisconsin, past president 

Fred M. McAvoy, North Hollywood, 
California, past president 

Herman E. Rowe, Waterville, Maine, 
past president 

H. D. Phillips, South Euclid, Ohio, 
past president 

Albert M. Merrill, Ogden, Utah, past 
president 

William B. Kirby, Manitou Springs, 
Colorado, past president 

Thomas E. Jeffries, Jr., Milford, Del- 
aware, president 

William C. Walls, Barrie, Ontario, 
past president 

Richard R. Kensel, Galesburg, Ili- 
nois, president 

Charles A. Winslow, Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts, past president 

George F. Hubbard, Hoosick Falls, 
New York, past president 

Ira G. Foster, Crestline, Ohio, past 
president 

George F. Eubanks, Atlanta, Georgia, 
past president 

Lloyd T. White, 
past president 

Orley E. Canter, Milford, Ohio, past 
president 

DeRoy H. Gates, Banning, California, 
past president 

John H. Huhnke, Lake 
nois, past president 

Bion R. Buckley, 
Ohio, past president 

Nolan Kyler, Ashland, Pennslvania, 
past president 


Center, 


Parsons, Kansas, 


I]li- 


Forest, 


East Cleveland, 


BEG YOUR PARDON 


In the listing of “Honorable Mention” 
Clubs in the Gold division, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, should have been 
noted instead of Vancouver, Washing- 
ton; in the White division Jackson, 
Kentucky, instead of Jackson, Tennes- 
see. 











Gain NEW POWER 
OVER PEOPLE 


Master the guarded secrets of per- 
suading others to do things YOUR way 


@ What do you want people to DO for you? 

Do you want your boss to give you a raise? Do you want others 
to LISTEN to your ideas, and ACT on them? Do you want more 
customers—larger orders? Do you want to be a social success? 
Whatever you want from life, you can GET it, if you understand 
people, and the motives that move them. 

Maxwell Droke will help you get that understanding. He writes a 
few paragraphs on a sheet of paper—and people reach for their 
pens. They clip coupons, fill out orders, write checks. He has mar- 
keted millions of dollars worth of merchandise entirely by mail; 
has raised hundreds of thousands of dollars for trade associations 


and community chests. 


Droke KNOWS people. 


nature. Get your copy right away. 





MAXWELL DROKE 


The man who has 


made up a 
million minds 


@ Over a period of 15 years, Maxwell 
Droke has persuaded more than a mil- 
lion persons to buy a variety of mer- 
chandise, entirely by mail, and without 
high-pressure hypnotism. This remark- 
able result has been possible because 
Droke knows people—and the motives 
a clerk, 


that move them. He has been 


stenographer, salesman, newspaper re- 


porter, feature writer and advertising 


counsellor. he has studied the 


Always, 
art of making up the other man’s mind. 
On many points he differs widely (and 
sometimes violently!) with the profes- 


sors. But—his formula works! 


Knows what they will—and won't do. 
Knows how to make them WANT to do things YOUR way. You'll 
find the secrets in his new book. It tells things you NEED to know 
about your boss, your customers, your associates, 
and yourself. Gives a working knowledge, a blue print of human 
Learn these tested methods. 
Know the strategy to use in any situation. Tell, with predictable 
certainty, HOW people will behave and WHY. 















The man who has 


“lion minds gives you 








made UP 


the lowdown 
OMaeee* 






__ HOW TO GET 
THEM TO DO WHAT 
YOU WANT THEM 

Brom rye) 








© Hew to talk yoursall out of « 
tight place (the bormule thet verely 
teas) 


© How to make « high price seem 
Wee 0 Big Bergan 
© What appest a Tonk as rong, 
ay the devas to GA) 
. e Hes w heap ten yser vountet 
the calender 
© 17 things people wor sae 
be te make over the omen 





vace )A 


=; 
your family— 


Do you know these 


Here are just a few of the practical points covered 
in this big new book about People. You'll find no 
bunk, and no theory. A Practical Persuader gives 
you a program that really works: 


—What people fear—and how to make their fears 
work for you 
—Why you need more enemies and how to make 
the right kind 
—How to dominate the ‘“‘maybe’”’ 
son who never says yes; 
—17 things people won't do (so don't try to make 
over the human race! ) 
—12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas 
—Why everybody wants to be rich, but almost no 
one wants to get rich. (Understand this dis- 
tinction and DOUBLE the effectiveness of 
your money-making arguments. ) 
—How to break the shackles that keep you tied 
to a routine job 
—How to 
answers 


mind—the per- 
never says no 


frame your questions to get “yes” 


—Why most ‘Personality Development” 
bunk (There's — ONE 
better personality! 


plans are 
way to develop a 


Read this book and KNOW the answers 


© Why your wife talks 10 mech 










© 12 ways to get ACTION on 
your dees, 
© Why you need more enemies — 
and how to make the right hind 
. A tated pen to hh yourell ol 
the burners Bergan Counter 
© Why « herd- headed men it often 
your bevt prowect bor « speculative 
anterpone 


© Why romany afl eats 
achemes boil 


© WIR FEAR well more tnewance 
than « POSITIVE epproech? 


© View tou ecnsyondae 
weds 


© How to gain the co-operation 
ob an emagomric or 


MAXWELL DROKE 


facts about Folks? 


—How to overcome that scared feeling every time 
the boss looks in your direction 

—Why nagging can NEVER accomplish anything 
(and how to get the nagger off your neck!) 

—The most powerful sales aid in the world (But 


scarcely one man in 50,000 knows how to 
apply it!) 
—An appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the 


desire to gain 


—What to do if you're getting alibis instead of 
orders 


—How to gain the co-operation and support of an 
antagonistic associate 


Dow’t buy this book until 
you test its teachings 


So great is our faith in this book—so strong is our 
belief in your need for it, that we want to place a 
copy in your hands, without obligation 
You buy the book only when you have 
satisfied yourself that it deserves a permanent place 
on your desk. Just use the Landy form below. 


entirely 
to you. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST. 


FREE 


if you prefer 
to remit now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MAXWELL 


P. O. BOX 61 
Droke Maxwell Dr 

W hat "Ou 

MOTIVATION CHART return the b 


Why did you fail to land that order? 
Where is the weakness in this sales 
letter? What argument can you use to 
land him next time? Droke Motiva- 
tion Chart is a fascinating aid to 
action. Use it on every approach. 
You may have this Chart FREE, if 
you care to remit mow for your copy 
of People, saving us bookkeeping ex- 
pense. If you return the book for 
refund, keep this Chart as our gift. 


(NAME (¢ 


Check 
to FREE M« 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





DROKE, Publisher, Dept. K-9 
1, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

e, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a copy of 
oke’s new book, People—How to Get Them to D 
Want Them to Do. Within this time, I will either 


ok for credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


Post tien 
or Title 


»F FIRM CONNEC TED WITH) 


here if you are 


attaching remittance, entitling you 
ytivation Chart. 


Money-back Guarantee, of course. 




















A Money-Making Opportunit 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 











Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 


AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.”* A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
Solace. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man lookirg for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis fucuve. 


and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget”’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 

ably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — aod the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your 

a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has oe of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many acthal cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 
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Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the de+ ice is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
oS business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala. 


T pysn FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala 


Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 


i mation on your proposition. 
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